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I—MAN-MADE TRUTH. 
By H. B. Acton. 


Ar the present time there appears to be as much difference of 
opinion about the nature of truth as ever there was. The ex- 
ponents of the correspondence theory, the coherence theory, and 
the theory that there can be no theory of truth at all, use rather 
different arguments from those used at the beginning of the 
century, but all these types of theory still persist. There is one 
theory of truth, however, for which, in Europe at any rate, and 
among sophisticated philosophers, very little is now said. This 
neglected theory is Pragmatism. It has to be admitted that the 
formulations of Pragmatism given by William James have met 
with pulverising criticism from various sources. Nevertheless, it 
is questionable whether James was wholly and utterly in error. 
Since James, pragmatist theories of considerable complexity have 
been developed in the United States. I think that some of these 
theories deserve more attention than they are wont to receive in 
this country. In this paper I shall attempt, in my own way, to 
argue the preliminaries of a theory of truth which might be 
called Pragmatism. It is not my intention to give references to 
other authors except to remark that profit may be derived from 
a reading of the relevant works of Dewey and Mead. Their 
rather vague and forbidding style has tended to obscure their 
philosophical value. 

The Correspondence Theory.—Philosophers attempt to describe 
what the relation is between a true proposition and the fact or 
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reality which makes the proposition true. The most natural 
answer is that a true proposition corresponds to a fact, while a 
false proposition does not. What, then, is correspondence? An 
elaborate answer to this question has been given, according to 
which something corresponds to something else when both 
things possess the same structure. Hence a true proposition 
would have the same structure as the fact to which it corre- 
sponded. Since, according to this theory, propositions are 
symbols, there is no difficulty in understanding how a proposition 
may have the same structure as a fact or reality. Symbols are 
one sort of fact, and a fact which is a symbol may have the same 
structure as a fact which is not. On this view we are asked to 
understand that propositions are like little maps of things. A 
map is accurate when it reproduces the structure of what it maps. 
Maps may be drawn, however, of imaginary countries such as 
Treasure Island. Propositions are true when they reproduce the 
structure of facts. But proposition-maps may be constructed 
which map nothing ; these are the false and fictitious propositions. 
Into the elaborations of the theory there is no need to enter. 
Now this theory has two merits. It holds that propositions 
are symbols, or groups of symbols, and it holds that truth is a 
relation of symbols to something else. We might say that accord- 
ing to this theory there is no truth without symbols, but that 
nevertheless truth is extra-symbolic. It is sometimes denied that 
truth is extra-symbolic, but that is a theory which I shall only 
discuss indirectly. There are, however, strong objections to the 
correspondence theory. Surely there is no identity of structure 
between the fact that it is raining and the proposition Jt is raining? 
It will be said that [¢ is raining is English, whereas the proposition 
is what is common to the English sentence and the corresponding 
sentences in all other languages. But what is common to all 
these sentences is not something which could have a structure 
which is identical with the structure of the fact that it is raining. 
For what is common to all these sentences, apart from the fact 
that they are sentences, is that they all refer to the fact that it is 
raining. Some philosophers have argued that all actual natural 
languages are imperfect, and that it is the business of philosophers 
to replace sentences in them by sentences which do mirror facts. 
Perhaps this can be done, but this does not support the theory 
that all true propositions have the same structure as facts. For 
the sentences in the natural languages are true of the facts, just 
as the philosophers’ sentences are. The only reason for replacing 
the natural sentences by the philosophers’ sentences is that you 
have a theory that true propositions must mirror facts. But if 
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the natural sentences are true, and do not mirror facts, then the 
replacement, although interesting, is not necessary. The theory 
would have to be altered to state that, although true propositions 
need not mirror facts, propositions which are both true and clear 
must do so. 

Nevertheless, it will be argued, there obviously is a likeness 
between propositions and maps. This has to be admitted. Both 
maps and propositions are symbols. Hence we can inspect 
maps and find out things about countries without visiting them. 
We can also inspect propositions and find out about facts which 
we have not observed. To that extent the text of a guide-book 
islike the map init. But whereas the map has the same structure 
as the town, it does not follow that the letter-press has. 

The Unique Relation Theory.—The correspondence theory, 
then, overstates the case. Propositions are symbols, and their 
truth is determined by facts other than themselves, but they 
need not possess the same structure as these facts. Some 
philosophers would say that there is no need to go any further 
than this. True propositions are true, they would say, because 
the facts are so, and that is the end of the matter. We may say, 
if we wish, that true propositions state facts, concord with facts, 
correspond with facts, but this is nothing but to repeat that 
true propositions are true of facts. The relation of a true pro- 
position to the fact it is true of is unique; it cannot be under- 
stood in terms of anything else. Hence, attempts to describe 
more fully what this relation is are futile. 

There is also another argument which at first sight looks 
similar. According to this argument, truth is in need of no 
analysis, not because it is an unanalysable relation, but because 
it is nothing at all. “I¢ is raining is true,” it is argued, says 
nothing different from It is raining. The addition of “is true” 
to It is raining makes no difference to the meaning, and hence 
“Is true” is redundant. There is thus no need for a theory of 
truth. But in answer to this argument the following may be 
urged. It is one thing for a proposition to state a fact, and it 
is another thing for a proposition to state that a proposition 
states a fact. It is raining, if it is true, states a fact. “It is 
raining is true”’, if it is true, states that the proposition It is 
ramming states a fact. The first proposition is true if it is raining ; 
the second is true if it is raining and there is a proposition stating 
that it is raining. The reason why these two propositions look 
equivalent is that neither is true unless it is raining. Another 
cause, perhaps, for the apparent plausibility of this theory is that 
in symbolic logic, where p is used to symbolise a proposition 
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and ~ p the negation of the proposition, or that it is false, there 
is no need for any symbol to show that p is true. Where ~ p 
means that p is false, p means that it is true. But if our two 
propositions are It 1s raining and It is not raining, there is nothing 
in the form of either to show which is true. Which is true is 
determined by the weather. That p means “>p is true” jis 
determined by the contrivers of the symbolism. This is a sort of 
“ truth ” which is shown by the nature of the symbol, and there- 
fore it is intra-symbolic. But if we hold that truth involves 
extra-symbolic reference, then we cannot hold that “ is true ” is 
redundant. It will be seen, therefore, that the theory that “is 
true ” is redundant and that truth is thus in no need of analysis, 
is quite distinct from the theory that, although true propositions 
are related to facts other than themselves, the nature of this 
relation is incapable of analysis. What I wish to consider now 
is this last theory. 

No one, I take it, would hold that something is incapable of 
analysis unless he had tried to analyse it and failed. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the only argument in favour of the 
theory that the relation between true propositions and facts is 
unanalysable is that the strict correspondence theory, and other 
theories as well, have failed. Short of immediately offering an 
adequate theory of truth, I can only argue against the Unique 
Relation Theory by showing that at any rate it is not very 
plausible. What we are concerned with is what is meant by the 
truth of a proposition. Now propositions, it has been agreed, 
are symbols. Symbols are entities used to refer to other entities 
which need not be themselves symbols. The use and construc- 
tion of symbols are results of human effort. It can scarcely be 
believed that men got to the use and making of symbols without 
experiment and initial failures. Is it likely, then, that there is 
an unanalysable relation between these symbols and the facts 
they represent ? On the contrary, it would seem probable that 
the nature of the relation is to be described in terms of the pur- 
poses for which symbolism is constructed. Again, truth and 
falsity are not inherent in the nature of symbolism; there are 
some symbols, such as the word “the” and a question, which 
are not capable of truth or falsity. The nature of the relation 
between a true proposition and the fact to which it refers will 
probably be analysable in terms of the special use of some 
symbols according to which they alone can be true or false, in 
distinction from the use of other symbols which cannot be true or 
false. Truth is a property of symbols. Hence, in order to under- 
stand what truth is, some analysis of the nature of symbolism will 
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be required. Truth is only a property of some symbols. Hence 
we must endeavour to understand how the symbols that are 
capable of truth and falsity (propositions or statements) differ 
from those that are not. 

The Making of Language and Truth.—In discussing the Unique 
Relation Theory I have said that the use of symbolism is some- 
thing which men have discovered for themselves. A language is 
a system of symbols. Without a system of symbols or without 
a language there can be no truth or falsity. Thus, when Hobbes 
wrote: “‘ True and False are attributes of Speech, not of Things. 
And where Speech is not, there is neither Truth nor Falsehood,” 
he was correct if we interpret ‘“‘ Speech” to include any sort of 
linguistic symbolism. The enquiry into the nature of truth, 
therefore, is bound up with the nature of language. It is true 
that we sometimes say that beliefs, or even memories, are true 
or false. It may be that beliefs are true in a different sense from 
the sense in which statements are. Or it may be that there can 
be no beliefs without language. I am only concerned, however, 
with the truth or falsity of statements, which are a sort of symbol 
forming part of a language. Now William James once wrote 
that truth is “a man-made product”. He said little that was 
clear to amplify this observation. It seems to me very important 
to ask in what sense truth is man-made. To ask this is to ask, 
in part, in what sense language is the work of men. 

When it is said that men make truth, it cannot be meant that 
men make propositions true, for this would be to make the truth 
of propositions dependent upon the activities of men. It is 
only the truth of some propositions that depends upon human 
activities in this way. Men may alter the world, and in that 
way make a proposition true which otherwise would have been 
false. But in general, whether a proposition is true or not is 
not something over which men have control. Indeed, even in 
the case where men have altered the world, it is not strictly true 
to say that men have made the proposition true. It is the new 
state of affairs, which they have brought about, which has made 
the proposition true. “Make ’’, in this context, is used in two 
different senses. Men make propositions true in the sense that 
men are responsible for the construction of propositions or 
statements without which there would be no truth. Unless this 
or that proposition or statement had been formulated it could 
not be true. Facts make propositions or statements true in the 
sense that different statements refer to different possible states 
of affairs and the statements are true if there are actual states of 
affairs corresponding to the statements. Men make statements 
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by formulating them. In this sense facts do not make anything. 
Men make statements, but do not make them true. And unless 
there were men (or other rational beings) to make them, there 
would be no statements and so no truth. Facts make statements 
true, but do not make them. 

In so far as truth and falsehood are properties of language, 
and in so far as language is the work of men, truth and falsehood 
are man-made. It is easy to see how men can make new state- 
ments It is also easy to see how men who already possess a 
language can invent a new one. For it is possible for them to 
explain to one another in the old language the usages which they 
wish to adopt in the new. But it is difficult to see how language 
itself could have been invented by men. For if they have no 
language, how can they explain to one another what their 
intentions are or what their symbols mean ? I am informed that 
Bonald, the French counter-revolutionary philosopher, was so 
impressed by such difficulties as these, that he concluded that 
they proved the existence of God. For language can only have 
been invented by God, he argued, and directly bestowed upon 
men. These difficulties are not lessened when we consider that 
the languages of primitive people are often of the most com- 
plicated sort. It is pretty clear, then, that men could not have 
made language in the way in which they can now make a new 
language. In order to consider, then, how men have made truth 
and falsehood, it is not sufficient to consider how they can 
construct new languages. Truth and falsehood are not the 
foreseen results of deliberate and agreed contrivance. 

It has already been noticed that in one sense of “ make ” men 
make statements, while in another sense of ‘‘ make ”’ facts make 
statements true or false. We may combine these considerations 
by saying that the symbolism without which there is no truth 
or falsity is a human device, but that it is inherent in the device 
that truth and falsity are determined by realities other than the 
symbols. It is part of the dodge, as it were, that extra-linguistic 
realities control the use of the language. A man who has made 
a gun can shoot it when and where he pleases. He can keep on 
shooting in the air if he wishes. But he probably made it to 
shoot some species of object. If so, then how he uses the gun 
will be decided in part by the behaviour of the objects he wants 
to shoot at. His behaviour will be adapted to that of his 
_ victims, just as a man’s talking will be adapted to the nature of 
things and of people. An exuberant man might want to shoot 
his gun at random in the air. He might also want to talk at 
large, uncontrolled by realities. But these possibilities do not 
interfere with the primary purposes of guns or of languages. 
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Is there any sense in saying, however, that language, like a 
gun, has primary purposes? Guns are primarily for killing or 
wounding. Is there anything which language is for? When it 
is said that language (and so truth) is man-made, we naturally 
suppose that it must be made with some end in view, like guns. 
But not everything that is made by man is made for definite 
purposes as guns are. Kitchen-middens, for example, are also 
made by men. But men did not want to use them, as they use 
guns, for definite purposes. Men did not make kitchen-middens 
in order to do things with them. Kitchen-middens, like coal- 
tips, just resulted from men’s desire to dispose of their rubbish 
with as little trouble as possible. They are bye-products of some 
other purpose. Again, families, tribes, the capitalist system, 
and other institutions are man-made, but they are not all deliber- 
ately contrived like guns. In some institutions contrivance plays 
little or no part. In the construction of others there has been 
considerable deliberation. Finally, works of art are generally 
contrived, as guns are. But, unlike guns, there is often no 
ulterior purpose in them beyond the joy of making and the 
pleasure in the result. When it is said that language is man- 
made we should ask, then, whether it is an instrument, like a 
gun, a bye-product, like a kitchen-midden, an institution, like 
the family, or an end in itself, like some pictures or dances. 

The pragmatist would tend to elect for the first of these 
possibilities. He could say that, since truth is a property of 
language, and since language is an instrument devised with 
practical ends in view, pragmatism follows from the proposition 
that language is man-made. But the comparison with a gun, 
although useful for some purposes, is misleading in other directions. 
Except when writing has been invented, language symbols are not 
objects which the maker can leave or forget as he can a gun. 
The symbols which a man speaks are parts of his activity, and 
can no more be separated from him than his actions can. This 
is still more obvious in the case of gesturing. In this respect, 
then, language is more like a dance than like a gun. The inven- 
tion of writing, of road signs, etc., enables the symbols to be 
detached from the body of the speaker so that they may be 
re-inspected whenever necessary. 

It will be readily admitted, I think, that language is not 
primarily an end in itself. Obviously language may be used for 
its own sake, as in some poetry. This is somewhat analogous to 
that use of guns in which they are fired as salutes. A time is 
conceivable when guns would be used only for salutes and 
rejoicing. It is hardly conceivable that language could be used 
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only as some word-loving poets use it. That language is an 
instrument of some sort cannot be doubted, although it is not 
a deliberately contrived instrument like a gun. It is not a bye- 
product like kitchen-middens, because kitchen-middens, as far as 
I know, are of no use for anything. If it is a bye-product, it is a 
useful bye-product. But it is clear that there are strong points 
of resemblance between language and institutions, such as the 
family. A family system remains even though all the individuals 
who make it work at one period are replaced by others. So, too, 
a language remains even though all the people who spoke it at 
one period are replaced by their descendants. In this respect, 
both a family system and a language are institutions. They are 
both enduring systems of behaviour which human beings adopt 
towards one another. Again, just as there are different family 
systems, such as the matriarchal and patriarchal, so there are 
different languages and types of language. Just as it is often 
difficult, in examining a social institution, to disentangle what is 
“ natural” from what is “ artificial”, what “ just grew” from 
what is a result of deliberate contrivance, so too in the case of 
language. It is clear that men invent words and turns of 
expression. But it is hard to believe that languages have, bit 
by bit, been invented by individuals. There is a sense in which 
it seems to be imposed upon them. So, too, with many social 
institutions. We see, then, that the question: “To what 
extent is language (and truth) man-made?” is a case of the 
wider problem: “ To what extent are institutions the invention 
of men, and to what extent are men the products of institutions ? ” 

Among institutions, those of language occupy an extremely 
important place. Men have conceived plans for abolishing the 
family or state. But it is inconceivable that integrated human 
society could be maintained if language institutions disappeared. 
They are not only all-pervasive, but also fundamental. Now if 
truth and falsity are properties of language, if they are important 
properties of language, and if language is such a fundamental 
institution of society, it is easy to understand why some 
philosophers and scientists have attached such moral importance 
to the distinction between true and false. I shall try to show 
later that it is a distinction which touches the very foundations 
of human society. 

It will be said, perhaps, that whereas symbols may be true or 
false, institutions cannot be. This is correct. We have to 
distinguish language as a system of symbols from language as a 
fixed way of using them. It is in the second sense that language 
is an institution. The symbols have no place apart from the 
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institution. A man might invent a new language which, in 
fact, is used by no one else. This language will be a system of 
symbols which could be used in a language institution. It is 
because of this that we are permitted to say that they form a new 
language. But a language of this sort cannot be used to illum- 
inate the nature of truth and falsehood. On the contrary, truth 
and falsehood in this invented language can only be understood 
in terms of the institutions through which the inventor works in 
explaining it. 

Considered, then, as an institution, language is man-made in 
the sense (whatever that may be) that institutions are. Institu- 
tions vary in the degree to which they are the result of conscious 
endeavour, and I do not wish to compare language institutions 
with others in this respect. Such a comparison would be 
primarily of sociological importance. For the functioning of the 
language institution, symbols such as spoken sounds, gestures, 
written signs, are required. These, too, are man-made as they 
are needed, but they are not made in the way that an institution 
is. The making of a written symbol, again, is more like the 
making of a gun or house than is the making of a gesture. 
Language symbols presuppose a language institution. 

The Function of Statements—-But the pragmatist will not be 
satisfied with this. The proposition that truth is man-made is 
important, he will hold, because it leads to the conclusion that 
truth is to be defined in terms of practical results. So the 
question arises: Why do men make language symbols and use 
them within the framework of language institutions? Now, 
however, a distinction must be made. Not all units of language 
are capable of truth and falsity. Statements are capable of 
truth and falsity, while questions and commands are not. If our 
first concern is with the nature of truth and falsity, therefore, 
our enquiry, to begin with, is not about the purpose of all 
language, but about the purposes served by statements. It is 
clear, I think, that the main reason for making a statement is to 
give information. In this context, “to give” means “to 
communicate ’’. Information, then, and communication, are the 
notions which need to be made more precise. They are closely 
connected. 

When people want information, what is it that they want ? 
It is natural to answer that they want to know more than they 
do know. But not every extension of knowledge is an increase 
of information. In the sense of knowledge in which a man is 
said to have knowledge only of that which is presented to him, 
more knowledge is not more information. A man who becomes 
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acquainted with more and more is not said to be adding to his 
information. We always speak of having information about 
something. Information is of the absent. We might say, even, 
that information is a substitute for knowledge in the strict sense. 
There is no need to hold that there is such a thing as immediate, 
unerring acquaintance. But what cannot be denied is that there 
is a big difference between having something before us and 
having information about it. It is true that even when I am 
face to face with something I may still require information about 
it. But the information I require will not refer to those features 
of the thing which confront me, or with which I am acquainted. 
The absent cannot always be made present, but the desire for 
information is desire for the next best thing. Statements are 
substitutes for the absent. A man who would like to know the 
absent, which, of course, he cannot do, has to be pacified with a 
statement. We might try to coin a German epigram and say: 
“Satz ist Ersatz”. Just as substitutes are not only received by 
the dissatisfied consumers, but are also manufactured for them, 
so information is not only sought for, but is offered or given. 
Communication is the giving and receiving of information. Ifa 
man has something present to him he has no need to make state- 
ments for his own benefit, but only for the benefit of others to 
whom the object is not presented. That use of symbolism, 
therefore, which issues in the making of statements, is for pur- 
poses of mutual aid. Social structures of more than the most 
rudimentary kind would be quite impossible if men were aware 
only of what was present to them. Developed social structures 
are only possible when knowledge can be transferred from man 
to man. It is the symbols that are statements which allow this 
to be done. The function of statements may be compared with 
that of money. Without money, economic operations can be 
carried out by means of barter. But with the invention of 
money, as something neutral between the various products, 
highly complicated operations can be effected. 

To communicate information, then, is, by means of symbols, 
to enable someone to know of facts with which he is not face to 
face. This process, however, is not isolated. In some cases, it 
is true, information may be communicated merely to satisfy 
what Veblen has called “ idle curiosity”. But it will hardly be 
believed that, in the development of human capacities, statements 
were first used mainly for that end. Even in modern societies 
only a very small proportion of statements are made for that 
purpose. In giving information we are co-operating in living. 
Unless other men told me things I do not know, I should perish. 
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And unless I told them things which they do not know they would 
lack the information which enables them to co-operate with me. 
Unless, for instance, one member of a tribe could report to the 
others what he had seen, there could be no reconnaissance parties, 
but only a series of mass tribal movements. There could be 
little division of social labour. For when social differentiation 
is effected, society is to some extent split up into sections which, 
if they are to work in unison, must report to one another. 

Once again our attention is called to the moral importance of 
the distinction between true and false statements. The making 
of true statements is necessary if men are to co-operate in any 
complicated tasks, and without the device of making statements, 
very little division of social labour would be possible. The 
making of false statements may be justified for temporary ends. 
But it is in conflict with the basic purposes which the making of 
statements serves. 

We have now seen that truth and falsity belong to statements, 
which are units of language, and that language is an institution 
which operates by means of symbols. To make a statement is 
to perform a social dodge. The dodge is required in order that. 
men may co-operate in complicated tasks. The dodge succeeds 
when the statement is understood and when it is true. The 
final stage in our analysis will be to say something about what 
understanding a statement is. To discuss truth also would 
occupy too much space. In order that a statement may be 
true, it must be capable of being understood. But commands 
and questions may be understood, as well as statements. Hence, 
in order to complete our analysis it is necessary to say something 
about other language-symbols besides statements. This is a 
consideration which, I believe, has been overlooked by all philo- 
sophers except pragmatists. Many philosophers have seen that 
the theory of truth is closely connected with the nature of 
symbolism, and hence with the structure of language. Seeing, 
however, that it is only statements or propositions that are true 
or false, they have neglected to consider language as a whole. 
There are two reasons why it is important to consider, not only 
statements, but also other linguistic symbols. In the first place, 
it is at least probable that we should better understand what a 
statement is if we understood precisely how statements differed 
from other units of language. In the second place, all symbols 
have reference or meaning. An examination of statements alone, 
therefore, may not be sufficient to throw light on what is common 
to statements and to other symbols as well. 

Understanding —Language, then, contains other units besides 
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propositions or statements. It will be agreed, I think, that 
questions, entreaties and commands are the main units which 
now require our consideration. Questions may be defined as 
demands or entreaties for information, and so may be regarded 
as a special case of entreaties or commands. The questioner, in 
asking for information is, as we have argued, asking for statements. 
One important field of enquiry, therefore, would concern the 
nature of the different purposes served by statements, entreaties 
and commands. But this is a matter which I have no space to 
pursue. Statements, questions, entreaties and commands are 
all of them units of language. If something could be indicated 
which is common to them all, we should approach nearer to an 
appreciation of the nature of symbolism. Now what is common 
to them all is that they are all of them understood. The analysis 
of understanding is also the analysis of symbolism. 

The correlative of understanding is meaning. To understand 
a symbol is to see what it means. It is at this point that a great 
many philosophers have grown weary in their search. Meaning, 
they have thought, is something simple and indefinable. It is 
admitted that there can be no meaning without the persons who 
mean, but it is felt that acts of meaning must be unique psycho- 
logical states the investigation of which is of no particular help 
to the philosopher. This is no longer my view. Understanding 
is a natural phenomenon which has ascertainable connections 
with other natural phenomena. At this point a remark on general 
philosophical procedure is called for. It is a great merit of con- 
temporary philosophy that increasing attention has been given 
to the dangers of confusing the diverse. In consequence there 
has been much useful effort in drawing distinctions. But 
enthusiasm for drawing distinctions should not lead to the 
ignoring of natural connections and gradual transitions between 
things. Now in my opinion it is unwise to ignore the fact that 
a gradual transition may be observed between situations which 
would commonly be called non-symbolic and situations which 
obviously involve symbolism. I will endeavour to show that 
there is such a transition. ; 

(i) The understanding of a statement is obviously a symbolic 
situation. It involves a system of symbols, including a settled 
way of using them, the maker of the statement, the reader or 
“ understander ” of the statement, and some purposes for which 
the statement is made and listened to. The statement is, I have 
argued, a sort of substitute. We have the maker, the reader, 
the substitute, and the state of affairs indicated. (ii) In command 
or request there is also the commander or pleader, the reader of 
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the command or plea, the mechanism of expression (gesture, 
words), and the state of affairs to be effected. It is necessary 
to “read” commands and requests. Whether a gesture, etc., 
will be read as a command will depend upon the social relations 
of the persons concerned in the situation. (iii) In both these 
cases there is a social situation which is appreciated to some 
extent both by the maker and by the reader of the symbols. 
They both perform functions which interlock in a situation 
which concerns them both. Their aims may not coincide; they 
may not be helping one another. But they are consciously 
influencing one another in a situation which is in the view of 
each of them. But, it will be said, this last is a characteristic 
of any social situation. If this were so, every social situation 
would involve meaning and understanding. Before we are so 
rash as to say this, however, it will be convenient to approach 
this point from a different direction. 

(a) It would be generally admitted that no symbolism is 
normally involved in a man’s direct reactions to the physical 
world. When a man dodges a falling tree, for example, there is 
no particular understanding or symbolism involved. But this is 
not a social situation at all. (6) Again, if a man found another 
in his path and pushed him aside exactly as he would push an 
inanimate obstacle such as a log, we could find nothing that 
involved understanding or symbolism. But such a situation is 
hardly likely to arise, for it is extremely difficult to treat most 
men as logs can be treated. The attempt to push the other man 
aside is likely to meet with a response which will require a 
counter-response. Thus a fight may arise.1 Although, in a 
fight, the antagonists are pursuing incompatible aims, each has 
to take account of the other’s behaviour and intentions. Hence 
we have a social situation. But two men or two animals fighting 
can hardly be said to be talking to one another. But if the fight 
is of such a nature that the participants endeavour to read each 
other’s intentions and prepare to counter them, then we have 
something which is getting rather like language. How does this 
situation differ from the use of language? In reading each 
other’s intentions the antagonists use no agreed code; their 
intentions, we might say, are betrayed. In symbolism proper it 
is intended that the gesture, etc., should be read. In a social 
situation of mutual ‘adjustment and re-adjustment, when one 
agent deliberately leads another to read his intentions, language 
is starting. If the other man succeeds, then it may be possible 


1 The example of a fight is given by Mead. 
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to establish a language. If the other man sees that the betrayal 
of intention was deliberate, language is in being. 

There are a large number of problems here which need dis- 
cussion. Space, however, permits me to touch only upon a few. 
It seems to me, in the first place, that the reference which is 
always regarded as essential to the notion of meaning, may be 
understood in terms of the betrayal of intention. For a man’s 
intentions are the deeds he is prepared to perform, and so involve 
reference to the world upon which he will act. 

It will be seen that understanding can take place at various 
levels. A man would not be held to be understanding when, as 
a result of past experience, he anticipates the behaviour of a 
physical object. But, (i) he may be said to understand when, 
as a result of his experience of another man, he reads the other 
man’s intentions. There is nothing present here which could 
properly be called a symbol. But there is some gesture or move- 
ment that is almost a symbol. The maker of this gesture is not 
indicating, but is merely betraying, his intentions. Social rela- 
tions, as distinct from mere automatic responses, are possible 
when anticipations of this sort arise. (ii) When a man not only 
betrays his intentions, but deliberately acts in a way which will 
reveal them, then we clearly have a symbol which may be 
understood. (iii) When a fixed system of deliberately revealing 
and reading intentions has arisen, then we have the sense of 
understanding in which it is definitely bound up with language. 
It is in this sense that commands and requests are understood, 
as well as statements. (iv) It is harder to see what exactly is 
involved in the understanding of statements. What intention 
are we reading when we understand a statement? The im- 
mediate intention is to communicate information, which has 
already been discussed. The communication of information 
seems to be a way of helping. That the making of statements 
may have its origin in the uttering of warning cries is a suggestion 
which might repay enquiry. There certainly seems to be an 
important connection between the statement ‘There is an 
avalanche coming down the mountain ” and a shout of warning. 

The questions which I have touched upon in this last section, 
however, are not questions for which I claim to have adequate 
answers. But it seems to me important that, in discussing the 
nature of truth, we should endeavour to find out what exactly 
is happening when men’s responses to one another take on 
meaning, or what exactly the difference is between what is a 
symbol and what is not. 
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I._NOTES ON THE SECOND PART OF 
SPINOZA’S ETHICS (I). 


By H. Barker. 


§ 1. 


Tue First Part of Spinoza’s Ethics seems to have attracted an 
undue amount of attention as compared with the Second Part. 
The First Part may be said to work out a set of formal deter- 
minations applicable to reality as a single whole, without much 
concern as to what, in actual fact, reality consists of. But as 
soon as we begin to consider how the actual contents of experience 
fit into this formal scheme, we have to transfer our attention 
from generalities about substance and attribute and mode to the 
actual natures of the two attributes which, according to Spinoza 
himself, are the only ones we have any acquaintance with. We 
have to ask what do we find to be the actual facts about these 
attributes and their modes and about the relations of these 
attributes and modes, and we then find ourselves involved in 
questions about knowledge and mind, and the relation of 
knowledge to its object, and of mind to body, and so on. Now 
it is the answers that we see ourselves compelled to give about 
the only two attributes which are known to us, that must 
determine whether the formal scheme of Part I has any solid 
basis in experience. It is no use, e.g., for Spinoza to lay down 
the proposition (I, 10) that each attribute “per se concipi 
debet ”, if, as soon as we consider the two known attributes, we 
see that this proposition is not true of them, since thinking and 
knowledge, as we actually experience them, are directed upon 
an objective world and depend upon it for their content and 
existence, while conversely the only extended world known to us 
is that with which we become acquainted in perception. The 
doctrine of the complete independence of the attributes is 
simply not true as regards the only two attributes with which 
we are acquainted, taken as we actually experience them. It 
may be objected that to say this is to beg the question against 
Spinoza, since he conceives the relation of thinking or knowing 
to the extended world otherwise. The answer is that Spinoza 
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apparently did not examine for himself this relation, as it js 
actually found to be in experience, but simply took over Descartes’ 
dualism of thought and extension, while we, on the other hand, 
are not committed to this dualism, and must examine for our- 
selves whether Spinoza’s assertions in Part II are true of our 
actual experience. If they are not, we must conclude that the 
formal scheme of Part I, so far as it cannot be true if they are not, 
must also be rejected with them. Thus the philosophical value 
of Spinoza’s metaphysical system really turns much more upon 
Part II than upon Part I. If Part II is seriously at fault, much 
of Part I becomes a mere formal exercise in the working out of 
the mutual relations of more or less arbitrary concepts.! 

The student who tries to arrive at a clear understanding of 
Spinoza’s account of the human mind in Part II has.to encounter 
formidable difficulties ; and, if I may judge from my own rather 
limited acquaintance with the literature of the subject, he cannot 
always obtain from the commentators the kind of assistance he 
needs. In these Notes I propose to state some of the difficulties 
as they have presented themselves to myself. To give a con- 
nected criticism of Spinoza’s account one would have to be 
fairly confident of being able to take his point of view and see 
things as he saw them. I am not confident of being able to do 
this, so I have preferred to leave my paper in the form of notes 
on the difficulties as these arise in Part II. 

It may be objected against this procedure that we cannot 
profitably discuss one Part of the Ethics without reference to the 
other Parts or one proposition without reference to the con- 
nected series of propositions to which it belongs. What is true 
in this objection is that we cannot profitably discuss Part II 
without reference to Part I, or—to state the point in the most 
definite way—we cannot profitably discuss any later proposition 
unless we are prepared to take account of any earlier proposition 
on which the proof of the later one depends, and again of any 
still earlier one on which the proof of that earlier one depends, 
and so on, until at last we come, if necessary, to definitions and 
axioms. But no more than this is required. It is a plain im- 
plication of the geometrical method that no later proposition can 
‘modify’ any earlier one in the sense of ‘ correcting’ it ® and 


1 A very little consideration of the definitions of Part I is enough to show 
us that, e.g., the concepts causa sui, substantia, and res libera reciprocate, 
while causa sui, etc., and modus are mutually exclusive. From such rela- 
tions between a few concepts strings of propositions may be derived, as 
may be seen in the essay of Avenarius on Spinoza’s pantheism, § 18. _ 

2 Joachim (p. 123) uses the expressions ‘modify’ and ‘ modified form’ in 
a way which seems doubtful. 
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requiring it to be altered; for the earlier one was proved 
independently of the later one, and therefore the truth of the 
earlier one cannot be affected by anything which the later one 
asserts. If we care to use the word ‘ modify’ in the sense of 
‘substituting more precise statements for vaguer ones ’"—a 
substitution which may of course be justified by proving a new 
proposition—then, no doubt, later propositions may be said to 
modify earlier ones. A geometer may speak of lines passing 
through a point in the circumference of a circle, and then show 
that one and only one of these is a tangent: he can then speak 
of the tangent at that point. Similarly, Spinoza may speak in 
earlier propositions about substances in the plural, although in 
a later proposition he claims to show that there is only one 
substance, viz., the substance which he calls Deus. But his 
statements about substances or substance-in-general would not. 
be made erroneous by the fact that there was only one thing to 
which they actually applied. A work such as the Ethics in which 
the geometrical method is used is different in logical character 
from a modern philosophical work such as Bradley’s Appearance 
and Reality, and makes, or implies, assumptions which the 
modern writer would not make. By adopting the geometrical 
method Spinoza in effect assumes (1) that certain conceptions 
applicable to reality can be defined once for all with complete 
clearness ; (2) that certain self-evident truths (e.g., the axioms 
of Part I) can be stated, and certain unquestionable matters of 
fact (e.g., ‘homo cogitat’, II, axiom 2). In other words, he 
assumes that he is in possession of premisses so clear and certain 
in themselves that no other knowledge (and, of course, no conse- 
quences deduced from the premisses themselves) can in any way 
affect their truth. A writer who does not make these assump- 
tions is entitled to say to the reader: “The subject-matter 
which I have to deal with is very complex, and all the parts of it 
are more or less closely inter-related, but I cannot deal with 
everything at once. I must start with one part and ignore its 
relations to some of the others for the time being. Hence my 
earlier statements must be taken as provisional and liable to 
qualification, and my final view will only appear in proportion 
as we are able to survey all the parts of the subject-matter and 


1T do not see that the use of the geometrical method commits Spinoza 
to anything more than this, e.g., it does not necessarily commit him, as 
Caird and Joachim seem to think it does, to applying geometrical cate- 
gories to a non-geometrical subject-matter. By such application of 
geometrical categories is presumably meant something more than the use 
of definitions and axioms. 


1] 
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see them in all their relations to each other”. But Spinoza 
cannot say anything like this, for to say it implies that the 
geometrical method is not applicable to such a subject-matter, 

Spinoza, so far as I can see, takes his geometrical method 
quite seriously, and does not regard it as a mere expository device. 
The remark that he used it in expounding views of Descartes 
with which he did not agree, seems to be sufficiently answered by 
the consideration that by stating another person’s views in such 
a way as to show the premisses from which they would follow 
Spinoza did not in any way commit himself to accepting these 
premisses themselves. But the fact that he took the trouble to 
state the views of Descartes in the geometrical method does 
seem to indicate that he regarded the method as the best way of 
exhibiting the logical structure of any system of doctrine. That 
he himself had the fullest confidence in the method as used in 
expounding his own views seems to me to be shown by the 
difference in the way in which he replies to different types of 
objection and criticism on the part of his friends and corre- 
spondents. When he thinks that it is popular ideas and pre- 
judices that stand in the way of a right understanding of his 
views, e.g., about the will and freedom, he is willing to explain 
and argue at great length. But when it is a question about some 
particular point in the argument of the Ethics, he is very ready 
to assume that his critics have overlooked, or not sufficiently 
studied, some part of the demonstration, and therefore to content 
himself with a brief reference back to previous propositions. One 
may thus easily get the impression that it is the most competent 
‘and philosophical of his critics whose difficulties he takes least 
pains to deal with. Indeed, he seems at times not to see the 
point, or at any rate not to appreciate the force of their objec- 
tions; and where this is the case, it is natural to attribute his 
failure to do so to an over-confidence on his part in the logical 
strength of his chain of demonstration. 

If it ought not to be necessary to study later propositions in 
the Ethics in order to understand earlier ones, then a fortior it 
ought not to be necessary to go outside the Ethics altogether and 
study Spinoza’s other writings in order to understand the Ethics. 
When the commentators think it necessary to do so, they are 
admitting that Spinoza has not made his meaning clear in the 
Ethics—an admission which he himself was by no means ready 
to make. There are two cases, however, in which the expediency 
of having recourse to his other writings can be open to no doubt, 
and in which Spinoza himself could not but have approved of our 
doing so. One is the obvious case of the letters in which Spinoza 
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answers difficulties and criticisms in regard to the Ethics put 
before him by correspondents. The other case is where Spinoza 
uses phraseology which might be clear enough to his contem- 
poraries but is not so to us, and where he has himself explained 
it elsewhere, ¢.g., the distinction between esse formale and esse 
objectivum, which is explained in the well-known passage in the 
Int. Em. 


§2. DEFINITION OF ADEQUATE IDEA (DEF. 4). 


This definition, left as it is without any explanation, can 
hardly but surprise the reader, especially if he remembers that 
it was an axiom of Part I that a true idea must agree with its 
ideatum (I, ax. 6). Here, on the contrary, in defining an adequate 
idea we are to consider it in itself apart from its relation to its 
object. The agreement of the idea with its object or ideatum is 
disparaged as an extrinsic character, and the adequacy of the 
idea is made to depend on the possession of the intrinsic properties 
of a true idea—by which properties Spinoza means, no doubt, the 
clearness and distinctness of an idea or again the certainty which 
it carries with it. But it is difficult to accept these properties 
as infallible guarantees of truth or adequacy. It may be true 
that a false or inadequate idea cannot really be clear and distinct 
and cannot really carry certainty with it, but then an idea may 
seem to be clear and distinct when it really is not, and we may 
feel certain and yet be wrong. 

How did Spinoza come to take the view expressed in the 
definition 2 There were, it seems to me, two causes, and these 
acted in combination: (1) his confused and inconsistent view of 
the relation of idea to ideatum ; (2) his metaphysical view about 
the independence of the attributes. 

His view of the relation of idea to ideatum is expounded in 
the passage in the Int. Em. already referred to (ed. Bruder II, 
p. 16, §§ 33 ff.). He there insists that a true idea? and its 
ideatum are two distinct entities; the idea is diversum quid a 
suo ideato—omnino diversum, as he says a little further on. The 
idea is the essentia objectiva of the ideatum, but it is also in se 
quid reale and has its own esse formale. Now to say that an idea 
and its object, idea and ideatum, 7.e., the having of an object 
before the mind and the object which the mind has before it, are 
two distinct entities, of which the one is omnino diversum from 
the other, is against the natural use of language and at once 
involves us in difficulties ; for idea and object, idea and ideatum, 


1It is important to notice that he is speaking of a true idea, for we are 
thus saved from any complications that might be introduced by error. 
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are obviously correlatives, the two elements or constituents of a 
single fact, viz., the ideating or apprehending of an object. To 
have an idea is to think about an object, to ideate an ideatum. 
Take away the object or ideatum, and there is nothing left for 
the ideation to be about. The ideation cannot take place in 
vacuo. An idea is just the ideating of an ideatum, and therefore 
not a second entity over and above its own ideatum. Spinoza’s 
argument for the distinction in the case of his example of the 
circle is, that the idea of a circle has not a circumference and a 
centre as the circle has. This kind of argument has been often 
repeated since his time, and it may seem, at first sight, profound 
and convincing, but in reality it is merely confused. What is 
meant here by the idea? Is it the ideating, the mental event 
or act or process? But then it is pointless, and indeed absurd, 
to say that that has not a circumference and a centre, for it is 
not a figure in space at all. On the other, is it the ideatum that 
is meant, the ideatum which is ideated in the mental act? But 
that is the circle itself and has a circumference and a centre, and 
unless the ideating were the ideating of something that had a 
circumference and a centre it would not be the ideating of a circle 
at all. 

But it may be objected that the real ground for regarding the 
idea and the ideatum as two distinct entities is not shown by 
this case, and can be more easily seen by taking Spinoza’s second 
example. The geometrical circle is an object of thought, and 
may perhaps be regarded as having no existence outside or apart 
from thought,! but Peter certainly has an existence apart from 
anybody’s idea of him, hence if a person S thinks about Peter, 
S’s idea of Peter is not Peter himself. Idea and ideatum are 
clearly two distinct entities here, and the esse formale of the idea 
is by no means the same as the esse formale of Peter. The answer 
to this objection is to be found in recognising that just as the 
word idea was being misused before by taking it apart from its 
correlative, the ideatum, so the word ideatum is being misused 
now by taking it apart from its correlative, the idea or ideating. 
Peter is not an ideatum in the strict sense of the term, except 
in so far as he is the object of somebody’s ideation. If, then, 
we want to avoid confusion, we must distinguish between Peter 
as he is in himself whether anybody is thinking about him or 
not, Peter as a res in se we might perhaps say, and Peter so far 
as he is the object of somebody’s ideation, Peter as a res ideata. 
Then we can say quite truly that S’s idea of Peter, i.e., what 8 


1 Although Spinoza himself speaks of the ‘ circulus in natura existens’ 
in II, 7 S. 
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thinks about Peter, e.g., that Peter is a tall man, is precisely 
identical with Peter as res ideata, 1.e., Peter’s being a tall man. 
On the other hand, if without drawing any distinction we speak 
of Peter as the ideatum of 8’s idea, and think at the same time, 
as we may very naturally do, of Peter rather as res in se than as 
res ideata, then of course we must say that S’s idea of Peter is 
omnino diversum ab ipso Petro. This way of speaking is very 
natural for the purposes for which it would ordinarily be used, 
but the results of using it in psychology and philosophy are 
disastrous. For, if the ideatum is identified with the esse 
formale of Peter and separated from the idea, we must have a new 
ideatum (the essentia objectiva) to be the immediate or internal 
object of the idea; for the idea is not bare ideating, and cannot 
be left empty. The essentia objectiva is then a mental duplicate 
of the essentia formalis (or of part of it) and, as Spinoza himself 
says, it must omnino convenire cum sua essentia formalr. It is 
diversum quid in so far as it is a mental entity and Peter a bodily 
one, but in every other respect there must be a point to point 
correspondence between the essentia objectiva and the essentia 
formalis, otherwise the idea will not be true. 

The doctrine of the attributes may now conveniently . be 
brought in. The sharp separation which Spinoza has made 
between the essentiae objectivae of extended things? and the 
extended things themselves connects at once with the view that 
they belong to different attributes and can have no relation to 
each other but that of correspondence. To know an extended 
thing can no longer mean to have it immediately present to the 
mind’s apprehension ; the meaning can only be that in the mind 
there is an essentia objectiva to which the esse formale of an 
extended thing in the attribute of extension corresponds. The 
existence of the extended thing is really inferred in virtue of the 
doctrine of attributes: we have in unextended thought the 
essentia objectiva of an extended thing—a mystery which may 
here be passed over—and therefore there must exist in the attri- 
bute of extension the extended thing itself which corresponds to 


1I need hardly dwell on the inconsistencies in which Spinoza is thus 
involved. Suppose the circle of the first example to be a circle drawn on 
paper. The essentia objectiva cannot be something drawn on paper, but, 
contrary to what Spinoza affirmed, it must have a circumference and a 
centre, otherwise it will not be the essentia objectiva of a circle, and thus 
there must be an extended image in the mind to represent the extended 
figure on the paper. 

_*I am not concerned here with the essentia objectiva of an idea (the 
idea ideae), but of course Spinoza—consistently in one way, inconsistently 
in another—does not make a sharp separation in that case. 
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the idea ; as Spinoza says in I, 30: id quod in intellectu objective 
continetur debet necessario in natura dari. We can now see how 
Spinoza is compelled to define an adequate or true idea by means 
of some intrinsic character. An idea is an affair of thought and 
is shut up in that attribute ; it cannot wander out and compare 
itself with its extended ideatum ; it can only try to make sure 
that it is as clear and distinct as possible in itself, and, if it is 
certain of itself, it will then be entitled (or inspired) to be certain 
of the existence of its extended ideatum.! 

It may be worth while, even at the cost of a little repetition, 
to consider shortly a re-statement of Spinoza’s view about idea 
and ideatum by a recent writer who appears to be a whole- 
hearted follower and defender of the philosopher. “If we use 
the terms ‘ subject’ and ‘ object’ in their modern sense ”’, says 
this writer,” ‘we may say that Thought ‘includes’ Extension 
and Extension ‘includes’ Thought only in the sense that 
Extension is the ultimate ‘object’ (= deatum) of all our 
Thought and Thought the essential ‘subject’ (= essentia 
objectiva) of Extension. . . . But from this it cannot follow that 
Extension is existentially included in Thought, for so Thought 
would not know its object, but would contain or possess it; 
[nor] that Thought is exzstentially included in Extension, for so 
Extension would have no ‘ subject’ or correlative consciousness ; 
and in each case knowledge would be impossible’. In the first 
sentence the writer puts the word ‘ includes’ in inverted commas 
—presumably in order to warn us that it is being used meta- 
phorically ; but he unfortunately continues to use it (without 
even the inverted commas) instead of substituting some less 
misleading phrase. What could be meant by speaking of 
Thought as included in Extension I do not know ;* but if we 
speak of Extension as existentially included in Thought, what 


1 Spinoza seems thus to be involved in circular reasoning. Before he 
can assert the correspondence between ideas and extended things, he 
must know that the extended things which are the ideata of the ideas 
exist in natura, and yet he knows this only because he assumes that ideas 
must have ideata corresponding to them. 

* Hallett, in his book, Aeternitas, pp. 291 ff. 

3 The two cases of ‘inclusion’ are treated as if they were parallel, but 
they are not. Thought must include an object of some sort, otherwise it 
would be empty and null; but there is no obvious reason why an extended 
res in se should be the object of a mind or consciousness. We, of course, 
must start from res ideatae, but we have to recognise that there may (and 
in a sense, must) exist res which are non-ideatae, so far as we are concerned. 
Whether these last can be shown to be necessarily ideatae by some other 
mind or minds than ours is a question which can hardly be decided by 
Spinoza’s methods. 
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we ought to mean is simply that extended things can be and are 
present to the mind as its immediate objects.1_ If this is denied, 
then some other immediate objects must be provided to take 
their place as proxies, by means of which the not immediately 
present extended things are “ known’ (or from which they are in- 
ferred). Accordingly we find the writer going on to say: “ the 
object which is included in knowledge* (i.e., the ‘ objective 
content’ of the idea) cannot be identical with the object (i.e., 
the thing) which is known through knowledge”. What precisely 
this ‘ objective content’ is we are not told, but it must be 
involved in the same difficulties as Spinoza’s essentia objectiva. 
If existentially different from the thing known (diverswm quid) it 
must none the less be qualitatively similar (debet omnino convenire 
cum sua essentia formali), e.g., it must have an extensional 
character, otherwise it could not be the means through which 
we know the extended things that are not experienced by us, 
not ‘included in’ knowledge, not the immediate objects of 
knowledge. Finally we are told that there is no “ third real 
interpositum ”” between the thought or knowing and the thing 
known. The “ object contained by thought is an abstract ens 
rations (= objective content of thought) and is no real separate 
existent, being real only in its relation to the equally abstract 
act of knowing (= subjective content of thought), by which 
relation concrete thought is constituted ; it thus falls on the side 
of the subject.” It is not necessary to comment in detail on 
these statements,? for the real point is that the ‘ objective 
content’ or ‘ object contained in thought’ is a useless duplicate 
of the object known. We may as well apprehend the thing 
itself immediately as apprehend it by means of another object 
‘contained in thought’. When we remove the metaphorical 
phrase ‘ contained in thought ’"—which really adds nothing to 
the word object, if the object is contained as an object—then it is 
plain that two objects are said to be before the mind when in 
fact it is aware only of one. 


§ 3. Cogitatio AND Res Cogitans (II, 1-3). 


The first two propositions of Part II assert that Cogitatio and 
Extensio are attributes of Deus or that Deus is both res cogitans 


1 Not ‘ ultimate ’ objects—whatever that means. 

** Included in knowledge ’ = known ? 

* The writer seems to be modernising. Spinoza does not distinguish an 
objective and a subjective content, though he thinks of ideas as formed by 
the mind’s action (II, def. 3). His essentia objectiva is in se quid reale, and 
- be itself the object of another idea as its own ideatum is an object 
or it. 
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and res extensa. It is unfortunate (though perhaps unavoidable) 
that Spinoza should have used the word Deus as he did; it is 
still more unfortunate that his translators and commentators 
have acquiesced in his misuse of the word by using the ordinary 
equivalent of it in their own language ; for the ‘ Deus’ of Spinoza 
is not the ‘ God’ of ordinary linguistic usage. Whether Spinoza 
himself was able to use the Latin word without being in any way 
influenced by its ordinary associations, I will not undertake to 
say. But I think it is extremely difficult for the English reader 
(even, for that matter, when he is using the Latin text) to avoid 
being influenced and really misled by the ordinary associations 
of the word ‘God’; e.g., being accustomed to the notions of the 
divine mind and divine omniscience he will be apt to accept 
corresponding expressions in the Ethics without inquiring as 
closely as he ought to do into their meaning and warrant on 
Spinoza’s view, or, to put the same point in another way, he will 
be less critical about the notion of Deus as res cogitans than he is 
about the notion of Deus as res extensa. For this reason I propose 
to avoid the words Deus or God as much as possible, and to use 
the word Natura, which Spinoza himself uses as an equivalent 
for his Deus. It may be objected that we shall then be misled 
by the associations of the English word ‘ nature ’, which so often 
means the material world only. But we do often use the word 
‘Nature ’ (with a capital N) in a much wider sense, and indeed 
in a sense which is comparable with that in which Spinoza uses 
‘Natura’, and, perhaps, by using always the Latin form of the 
word we may be sufficiently reminded that it is the ‘ Natura’ of 
Spinoza that we are dealing with. 

Our two propositions, then, will now be expressed in the form 
that Cogitatio and Eztensio are attributes of Natura or that 
Natura is both res cogitans and res extensa. The proof of the 
propositions runs on the following lines: Particular things such 
as cogitationes and corpora are modes of the one substance Natura. 
Hence, corresponding to each distinct type or class of modes 
there must be in Natura some fundamental type of being of which 
the modes of that type are the particular modifications—in 
Spinoza’s language, an attribute, the conception of which is 
involved in the modes, or in terms of which they must be con- 
ceived. Now the application of this proof to the case of Extension 
raises no difficulty. Particular material bodies are configurations 
in space: they presuppose the space which they fill and cannot 
be conceived except as occupying space.1 Space itself has a 

1T do not mean that Spinoza’s Extension is to be simply identified with 


space; but it is that, whatever more it may be, and space is enough for the 
purpose of the argument. 
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nature of its own apart from those particular configurations in it : 
it is continuous, infinite, and three-dimensional. Space, then, is 
that in which the particular configurations become possible, the 
idn to which they give specific forms. 

But when we attempt to understand the proof in its application 
to Cogitatio, difficulties present themselves at once. In II, ax. 3 
Spinoza asserts that the idea or, as we may say, ‘ideation ’, is 
the primary modus cogitandi: it may be the whole content or 
process of cogitatio and can stand alone, whereas all other modes, 
such as amor and cupiditas and in general the feelings (affectus) 
imply and depend upon the ideas of their objects. It will 
simplify our argument, then, if we consider cogztatio, in the first 
instance, as if it consisted of ideas or ideation alone, since, 
according to Spinoza, it might do so. Now when we consider 
cogitatio as ideation, we see that there is nothing which stands to 
particular ideas in a relation similar to that in which space 
stands to particular bodies. There is no entity Cogitatio or 
ideation of which the particular ideas are the specific forms. 
Ideation is merely a general term for the having of ideas. We 
have Spinoza’s own authority for saying so: for in II, 48, S, he 
insists that intellectus (= our ideation) is related to this or that idea 
as lapideitas is related to this or that stone and homo to this or 
that man. But if Cogitatio or ideation is only a general term, it 
is not a real entity, not an attribute (or substantia, as Spinoza 
would at one time have called it). It may perhaps be objected 
that there is a fundamental common character in all ideations, 
viz., awareness, the awareness of an object. The answer is that 
awareness is nothing in itself, it must be an awareness ‘ of’ 
something, of some object. When you take away the particular 
configurations from space, space itself remains. But when you 
take away particular objects from awareness, nothing remains, 
for there cannot be an awareness which is an awareness of nothing, 
nor is there any object-in-general of which particular objects are 
the specific forms. We are dealing again with mere general 
terms, not real entities.” 


1*Tdeation ’, not in the modern psychological usage in which it is 
connected specially with imagery and contrasted with ‘ perception’ and 
‘intellection ’, but as the correlative of Spinoza’s ‘ idea’. 

*In a letter to Arnauld (quoted in Robinson’s Kommentar zu Spinozas 
Ethik, p. 37) Descartes compares Cogitatio with Extensio, and, strangely 
enough, affirms in so many words the very points in which the comparison 
does not hold good: ‘“‘ Ut enim extensio, quae constituit naturam corporis, 
multum differt a variis figuris sive extensionis modis, quos induit; ita 
cogitatio, sive natura cogitans, in qua puto mentis humanae essentiam 
constituere, longe aliud est, quam hic vel ille actus cogitandi. . . . Per 
cogitationem igitur non intelligo universale quid, omnes cogitandi modos 
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The above criticism was put quite clearly to Spinoza by de 
Vries (Ep. 26 in Bruder II = VV. 8). “ Remotis ab ea [i.e., a 
cogitatione] omnibus ideis, cogitationem destrui necessum est,” he 
says. Spinoza seems to have completely missed the point of the 
criticism. Obviously what de Vries meant was, that if you take 
away ideas from Cogitatio, there is nothing left; cogitatio is not 
anything substantive of which ideas are the modes. But Spinoza 
seems to have thought that de Vries was trying to think about 
cogitatio without using ideas, to think with an empty mind: 
dum tu, he says, res scilicet cogitans, id facis [viz., think about 
cogitatio], omnes tuas cogitationes et conceptus seponis. Quare non 
mirum est, quod ubi omnes tuas cogitationes seposuisti, nihil postea 
tabi cogitandum supersit. But de Vries, of course, was not trying 
to think with an empty mind, but trying to think what would 
be left of cogitatio if it were emptied of ideas, and the answer is: 
nothing, therefore not an attribute or a substance. In I, 5 
Spinoza invites us to consider a substance ‘ depositis affectionibus ’, 
which we can do, he says, because substance is prior natura suis 
affectionibus. Now an attribute is in the same sense prior to its 
modes, and we can therefore state the difficulty which de Vries 
felt by saying, that he found cogitatio, depositis affectionibus et in 
se considerata, to be simply nothing at all. It was not the case 
that de Vries had put away all fis ideas, for he was thinking 
about cogitatio and tts relation to zdeae, and therefore had quite 
definite things to think about. His point was that when he did 
think about cogitatio, and tried to think what would be left of it 
when all particular ideas had been removed, he found that 
nothing at all would be left. There was nihil cogitandum left, 
not because he had emptied his mind of ideas, but because 
cogitatio without any object of cogitation is a nonentity.! 
comprehendens, sed naturam particularem, quae recipit omnes illos 
modos, ut etiam extensio est natura, quae recipit omnes figuras.” It 
would have been interesting to be told exactly what was meant by the 
“Jonge aliud etc.” and the ‘“‘ naturam particularem ”’. 

1It may be objected from Spinoza’s point of view that there cannot be 
modes which are not the modes of an attribute (i.e., of something sub- 
stantive). But this objection assumes that the notion of attribute can 
be applied in exactly the same sense to Cogitatic as to Extensio ; and this 
is plainly not the case, since Cogitatio consists primarily in a knowing of 
other attributes, e.g., Extensio, whereas Extensio is a kind of being that is 
not a knowing, i.e., does not involve any reference to other attributes ; 
and therefore it may be substantive in a sense in which Cogitatio may not 
be. It is a radical error on Spinoza’s part that he tries to treat Cogitatto 
as if it were exactly like any other attribute, although he cannot really 
ignore the quite peculiar cognitive function which is of its very essence. 
He treats it sometimes as if it were mere being (like Hxtensio), sometimes 
as if it were a being that is a knowing, and thus involves himself in radical 
inconsistency. 
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So far we have been considering Cogitatio as if it consisted of 
ideation only, but we have now to take account of feeling, and 
it may be said that, since Cogitatio covers both ideation and feeling, 
we must translate the term by some English term, such as 
‘consciousness ’, that covers both, and it may then be argued 
that consciousness in relation to the modes of cogitatio is what 
space is in relation to the modes of extensto, the vAn of which 
particular ideas and feelings are the specific forms. In other 
words, consciousness is a sort of mental stuff, of which ideas and 
feelings are the two kinds. But this notion of consciousness as 
the common basis of ideation and feeling is due simply to the 
ambiguity of the word. When we speak of ideation as conscious- 
ness, we mean by this latter term consciousness ‘ of ’ something, 
awareness of an object, but when we apply the term to feeling 
we mean merely that the feeling is felt, not that it is the feeling 
‘of’ something. Where the feeling is related to an object, there, 
as Spinoza rightly says, an idea is present ; in amor and cupiditas 
there must be the idea of what is loved or desired. If feeling is 
taken in abstraction from all ideas, it may be regarded as a mental 
stuff; but then it simply exists or is felt. But ideation or aware- 
ness of objects is not a mental stuff: the stuff of ideas is their 
objects. Why is it, then, that psychologists and Spinoza (when 
he is talking about the esse formale of ideas) regard ideas as a 
mental stuff? In the case of the psychologists it is because they 
either in effect accept a doctrine of representative perception, or 
else start from a confused kind of realism, in which they think of 
objects as first existing apart from ‘consciousness’ and then 
entering into consciousness or having it added to them, so that 
the total mental fact is consciousness + its objects. Whereas 
the real state of the case is that we start from the awareness of 
objects and are driven to think of the objects (or some of them) 
as things that still exist when they are not objects present to 
our minds. In Spinoza’s case, it is because he starts from a 
rigid dualism of the attributes, and therefore must give the 
ideas an esse formale of their own, and must hold a representative 
doctrine of perception. 

When ideas are regarded both as knowledges of objects and 
as a mental stuff, or rather, when they are regarded sometimes 
as the one and sometimes as the other—for it is not really possible 
to regard them at one and the same time as both—we are 
naturally involved in a serious confusion, and this confusion, it 
seems to me, is one of the difficulties in the way of understanding 
how exactly Spinoza conceived his Res Cogitans. But before 
going on to discuss this latter question, the second proof of 
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Prop. 1 has still to be considered. We are able to conceive, says 
Spinoza, an ens cogitans infinitum, and since Deus or Natura (by 
definition) includes all the attributes or infinite types of being, 
this ens cogitans infinitum must be one of them. Is Spinoza 
entitled to assume so easily that we can conceive an ens cogitans 
infinitum ? No doubt we can think of the cogitation of a finite 
ens cogitans being indefinitely extended, in proportion as it plura 
potest cogitare, but the step from plura to infinita surely needs to 
be taken with more caution. In I, 17 S Spinoza, according to 
the interpretation which so far saves his consistency,! argued that, 
af we hold intellect (and will) to belong to Deus as attribute, then 
we must also admit that such intellect must be quite different 
from our own. For our intellect is usually conceived as receptive, 
1.€., aS posterior to the things it apprehends, whereas an intellect 
that belonged to the very essence of Deus, to Natura naturans, 
would be creative. Now surely such an argument applies just as 
well to cogitatio as to intellect ; in fact, it is difficult to see how 
Spinoza is able to distinguish cogitatio from intellectus in the case 
of Deus, since Deus is expers passionum—in the demonstration of 
I, 31 Spinoza seems to have overlooked this—and in our present 
Scholium to II, 1 it is surely intellect he has in view when he 
uses a phrase like ‘ quo plura ens cogitans potest cogitare’. On 
his own showing, then, the step from plura to infinita is not so 
simple as he here represents it to be, for it may involve a quali- 
tative difference, not a mere quantitative extension. But what 
he does not seem to see, even in I, 178, is that the qualitative 
‘difference may amount to the disappearance of intellect or 
knowledge as intellect or knowledge altogether, since the ground 
which the finite intellect has for distinguishing between its 
knowledge and the things it knows—viz., the fact that the things 
known are known only incompletely and therefore have an 
existence that extends beyond their existence as known objects 
—is removed in the case of an infinite intellect. Such an intellect 
could not distinguish between what was known to it and anything 
else, since there would be nothing which it did not know. And 
for the same reason it could not distinguish between what was 
known to it and its knowledge, for there would be no point at 
which, for it, the distinction between being in itself and being 
as known could arise. And again for the same reason we must 
dismiss the idea Dei? of Props. 3 and 4 regarded as an idea 


1 See Robinson, Kommentar, ad loc. ; 
2 We are not here concerned with any distinction between the idea Dei 
and the intellectus infinitus other than that the latter is the faculty of 
which the former is the object. 
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standing side by side, so to speak, with its ideatum; for in the 
nature of the case there would be no means of distinguishing 
here between esse objectivum and esse formale. The idea would 
contain ‘ objectively’ the whole of Natura and nothing but 
Natura and therefore could not distinguish itself from Natura ; 
nor is it possible to see by what addition Natura could be given 
a ‘formal ’ existence beyond its ‘ objective ’ existence in the idea. 
In the case of Natura to think and to be would have to be the 
same thing. 

We are thus brought again to the difficulty of understanding 
how Spinoza did conceive his Res Cogitans. As I cannot profess 
to have made out satisfactorily how he did, I cannot, in discussing 
the topic, distinguish clearly between the question of fact or 
interpretation and the question of what is tenable or would have 
been reasonable for Spinoza to hold. As we have just seen, his 
view of the Res Cogitans seems far from consistent. He dis- 
tinguishes it from the zntellectus infinitus, although knowledge 
seems the only kind of cogitation appropriate to it. And he 
relegates the intellectus infinitus to Natura naturata, although the 
Cogitatio of Natura naturans could then, it would seem, be only 
a power of generating the contents of the intellectus infinitus, 
this so-called ‘ power ’ being an empty expression which tells us 
nothing. One cannot altogether avoid subtleties of this sort, but 
Ido not wish to refer to them more than is absolutely necessary, 
and will therefore treat Res Cogitans and intellectus infinitus for 
the most part as equivalent expressions, although strictly they 
are not so for Spinoza himself. I will now state three views 
of the Res Cogitans any one of which might be taken at first 
sight to be a possible view, but all of which seem to involve 
serious difficulties either in themselves or when compared with 
definite statements of Spinoza’s. 

1. Part II is concerned with the human mind and, as is 
obvious from ax. 2, regards it as an ens cogitans. Therefore when 
Spinoza speaks of Deus as ens cogitans infinitum, it is natural to 
think of the Res Cogitans as a divine mind analogous to the human 
mind, but freed from the finite limitations of the latter. Now 
when we think of a human mind, we think of its ideas or know- 
ledges as the knowledges of an individual, a psychological 
‘subject’, a person who is aware of his own unity and identity 


1The phrase idea Dei as used by Spinoza necessarily introduces an 
ambiguity into the term Deus. For we can say that the idea Dei (1) is 
itself in Deo (2). Here Deus (1) = the attributes other than Thought, but 
Deus (2) = the one substance with all its attributes, but regarded with 
special reference to the attribute of Thought. 
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in his mental life as he lives it. The ideas or knowledges are the 
ideas or knowledges of a thinker or knower, and this subject or 
person is always implied even when not expressly referred to. 
In like manner, when we think of a divine mind, we can preserve 
the analogy with the human mind only if we think of the divine 
mind as implying a subject or personal centre of unity. Did 
Spinoza think of his Res Cogitaus in this way? I suppose it 
would be pretty widely agreed that he did not. (Indeed, it 
might even be questioned whether he thinks of the human mind 
itself in this way, although he could not but use language which 
ought to mean that he does). We regard a man as being essentially 
a psychological subject or person, but Spinoza’s Deus or Natura 
is expressed indifferently in all the attributes alike. Hence his 
Deus is described by one commentator as the active inner force ! 
which generates, or expresses itself in, all the manifold particular 
contents of the infinitely many attributes. This description 
may not convey Spinoza’s view accurately, but it suggests the 
important point that Natura is not pre-eminently a mind or 
person. Natura is just as much Res Extensa as Res Cogitans. 
Again, particular cogitationes are all modes of the one attribute 
Cogitatio, but we could hardly say that they are all the thoughts 
of a single person. The Res Cogitans or intellectus infinitus may 
rather be said to generate, or to include, the particular cogitationes. 
According to Spinoza’s own statement (II, 11 C) the intellectus 
infinitus includes human minds as parts of itself. We must add 
that for that very reason it cannot be a mind in the sense in 
-which they are minds; for the parts of an individual mind are 
thoughts, not other individual minds. This consideration seems 
to be decisive, though I do not say that it would have been a 
decisive consideration for Spinoza. We should probably express 
Spinoza’s view better by saying that in any sense in which the 
intellectus infinitus is a unity or whole, human minds cannot be 
genuine unities or wholes, since they are mere parts of the 
intellectus infinitus. But on either way of stating the matter the 
analogy between the human mind and Spinoza’s Res Cogitans or 
intellectus infinitus breaks down, and it was upon that analogy 
that our first view of the Res Cogitans turned. 

Perhaps I ought to explain more fully why I say that finite 
minds cannot be existentially parts of an infinite mind. I do 
not mean that the contents of a mind are necessarily private to 


1Camerer, p. 2: ‘ Naturkraft’, ‘die innere Lebenskraft der Welt und 
nichts weiter.’ Avenarius, p. 56, is even stronger in his expressions ; the 
God of the Ethics is ‘ ein blindes Wesen, das ohne Willen und ohne Verstand 
einzig nach dem starren Gesetz seiner Nothwendigkeit wirkt.’ 
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it. There is no reason why two minds should not apprehend 
the same thing, and no reason why an omniscient mind (if such 
a mind exists) should not apprehend all that finite minds appre- 
hend. The point is that just because an infinite or omniscient 
mind, in apprehending what the finite mind apprehends, appre- 
hends it in relation to all other knowledge, its apprehension can 
never coincide with the finite apprehension. The infinite mind 
may apprehend the same objects but must apprehend them as 
modified by their relation to all other objects. The infinite mind 
may even apprehend the way in which the finite mind must 
apprehend its finite objects, but the infinite mind cannot ezist in 
the finite state of apprehension, since it cannot empty itself of 
its other knowledge. We do not get rid of this existential 
difference by saying that finiteness is merely negative; for the 
point is that, for lack of the knowledge which it does not possess, 
the finite apprehension is other than it would be if that knowledge 
were present. The same line of reasoning is, of course, equally 
fatal to what I suggested as the more Spinozistic way of stating 
the matter. The only way in which we can have both finite 
minds and an infinite or omniscient mind is by taking them as 
distinct existences, and Spinoza could not do this; even an 
omniscient mind would not then be infinite in his sense of the 
term. 

It would seem that Spinoza cannot escape the above difficulty 
on any view of his intellectus infinitus. For in the human mind 
there are inadequate or false ideas, whereas in the inéellectus 
infinitus there are only true ideas. To say that all ideas are true, 
quatenus ad Deum referuntur (II, 32) is a mere evasion, since it 
means that an inadequate idea taken otherwise than it is in the 
mind that thinks it is true, or, in other words, that its inadequacy 
is causally necessitated (cf. reference to II, 7 C), though not seen 
to be so. 

It should also be observed that the difficulty does not arise in 
the case of Res Extensa, for space is everywhere the same in 
character ; smaller spaces differ from larger ones only in magni- 
tude, and there is nothing to prevent us from regarding all spaces 
as parts of one infinite space. 

2. It is a familiar criticism upon Spinoza that he confuses the 
relation of cause and effect with that of ground and consequence, 
or that he resolves the former into the latter, or even that 
he ignores or rejects the former altogether. Now it may be 

1 Joachim (p. 54 n.) goes so far as to say: “the term ‘causa’, in its 


more ordinary meaning, has no place in Spinoza’s Philosophy, nor does he 
intend it to be understood in a sense implying temporal sequence.” 
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admitted that he does not sufficiently distinguish the two relations, 
But it is to be remembered that they do have something in 
common ; they are both forms of necessary connection. More- 
over, causal connection, however obscure it may be to us, might 
be seen to be necessary by an intelligence not subject to the 
limitations of our finitude. In the case of geometrical entities— 
of which Spinoza speaks as if he attributed to them existence 
in natura (e.g., I, 7 8, I, 11 dem. 2)—even we have insight, 
e.g., into the connection of the properties of a triangle with the 
nature or definition of the triangle. Nevertheless Spinoza was 
quite well aware that we cannot see directly how a given finite 
mode is connected with the attribute to which it belongs. What 
we can assert (I, 28) is that any one finite mode must be deter- 
mined as regards its existence and operation by another finite 
mode, and so on 7m infinitum. Now, when Spinoza had in view 
this series of finite modes, each coming into existence, lasting for 
a time, and then ceasing to exist, he surely must have thought 
of the relation of cause and effect in its ordinary sense. The 
determination of finite modes in such a series is a necessary 
determination, but the necessity is for us unintelligible, since we 
are referred back from mode to mode indefinitely and can never 
see, with full comprehension, how any particular mode is necessi- 
tated to be what it is. I suppose Spinoza would have allowed 
that we can be confident as a matter of experience that a par- 
ticular effect in the physical world was determined by a par- 
ticular cause; but such empirical assurance would for him be 
very different from an insight into the dependence of that par- 
ticular determination on the structure of the physical world as 
a whole. We must say, then, it seems to me, that Spinoza was 
aware of the difference between the apprehension of a causal 
relationship without insight into its ultimate nature and the 
apprehension of, or insight into, the way in which a consequence 
follows from its ground. The physical world is known to our 
finite minds by means of the former kind of apprehension, not 
the latter; consequently it is for ws a mere chain of causes 
and effects or a complex of such chains. 

Now did Spinoza think of minds or a psychical world in the 
same way? According to the doctrine of the parallelism of the 
attributes he ought to have done so, and he does expressly repeat 
in II, 9 as regards ideas the proposition which he laid down in 
I, 28 as regards finite modes in general. In that case the connec- 
tion between ideas would be a mere connection of cause and 
effect, as unintelligible to us in the world of mind as the connection 
of the corresponding physical modes is in the physical world. 
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Ideas (and minds) would be bits of a mental stuff as the physical 
modes are of a physical stuff, and the pattern of the mental 
stuff would copy or be identical with the pattern of the physical 
stuff. We have to remember also that Spinoza boldly asserts in 
II, 13 S that omnia (individua)—not merely human individua— 
quamvis diversis gradibus animata sunt, 2.e., all bodies, not merely 
human or animal bodies, have minds. All these minds would 
presumably be (like human minds) parts of the intellectus infinitus 
or Res Cogitans, which would thus consist of an infinite con- 
tinuum of mental stuff corresponding to the infinite continuum 
of corporeal stuff which makes up the content of Hatensio or 
Res Extensa. Can such a construction represent Spinoza’s con- 
ception of the Res Cogitans? I can hardly believe so. 

But it must be allowed that some of the obvious objections 
which we should bring against such a view, objections based on 
our ordinary interpretation of our experience, would not have 
weighed with Spinoza. One such objection is that we have no 
reason to believe that all bodies have minds; on the contrary, 
there are manifest differences between those bodies to which we 
attribute minds, and bodies which are not endowed even with 
life, while even among living bodies we attribute mind to animals 
only and not to plants. But Spinoza was not the kind of thinker 
to be troubled by the lack of empirical evidence, as we may see 
from his assertion that Natura has an infinity of attributes, 
although by his own admission only two are actually known to us. 
A second objection is even more formidable. In the case of the 
minds about which we know most, human minds, there appears 
to be no such complete continuity as Spinoza’s theory demands. 
Such mind as a human being may have in his earliest infancy is 
nothing to boast of; judged by behaviour, his mind would 
appear to be in the merest beginning of existence, and it grows 
gradually. On the death of the body the mind, to all appearance, 
ceases altogether to exist. That is to say, the human mind 
appears not to be continuous with any mental existence outside 
its own term of life. The materials of the body continue to 
exist after its death, but to suggest that anything analogous 
happens in the case of the mind would seem to be using language 
Without meaning. Even within its own term of life the existen- 
tial continuity of the mind’s actual ‘ cogitation ’ is interrupted, 
€.g., in deep sleep and other unconscious states. Moreover, its 
continuity is constantly being interrupted by new sense experi- 
ences which are not caused by anything in the immedi- 
ately preceding mental state. Finally, one mind is not in any 
direct continuity with other contemporary minds, since minds 

12 
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communicate with each other only by the instrumentality of their 
bodies. Of some of these facts Spinoza, so far as I know, takes 
no account, but to judge from the little he does say in his Short 
Treatise about the first mentioned ones (KV, II, Praef. note 10) 
he would be quite ready to override the apparent facts with 
a priori speculations. 

But there is another kind of objection which can find a basis 
in Spinoza’s own doctrine. In treating the mind as so much 
mental stuff we have eliminated or denied its cognitive function. 
Mental stuff (e.g., mere feeling) may exist, but it cannot be true 
or false, and if an idea is merely a copy in mental stuff of a pattern 
existing in physical stuff it is not a knowledge: to possess a 
photograph of an ancient MS. or inscription is not to be able to 
read it. Moreover, the degree of accuracy or inaccuracy in the 
copy or photograph can be judged only by a knowing mind able 
to compare them with their originals. One copy may be defective 
and another complete, but the defects of the defective copy will 
be visible only to a mind that has fuller knowledge and is able 
to see them.1 Now there is far too much in Spinoza about 
knowledge and the truth and falsity of ideas to allow us to be 
satisfied with a conception of the intellectus infinitus or Res 
Cogitans which makes these things simply impossible. 

3. Are we, then, to reverse our procedure, start from truth 
and knowledge, and try to interpret the intellectus infinitus by 
reference to them? Can we regard the intellectus infinitus as 
the complete system or whole of truth, while finite minds are 
those fragmentary parts of it which at a given time actually 
exist (7.e., are being thought) in the same way as the corresponding 
finite bodies are those parts or configurations of the attribute of 
Extension which actually exist at that time ? Such a view may 
seem strange to us, but it might not have seemed so strange to 
Spinoza. For it may be questioned whether he distinguished as 
sharply as we do between truth and existence. In the case of 
existence that is not subject to temporal limitations he is ready 
to describe such existence as an eternal truth, and we may perhaps 
infer that eternal truths (properly so-called—see Ep. 28 in 
Bruder II = VV, 10) in some sense exist.2 The ideas of things 


1JIn the place (II, 43 S) where Spinoza insists that veritas is norma sui 
et falsi he also repudiates the copy view and says that an idea is not like 
a picture ; to have an idea is to apprehend or know. But is the essentia 
objectiva, then, a mere act of apprehension, or is it in se quid reale as we 
are told in Int. Em? In II, 43 S idea = intelligere, in Int. Em. idea = per 
se aliquid intelligibile. Which is it ? 

2*Unter einer ewigen Wahrheit versteht Spinoza nicht bloss einen 
ewigen Gedanken, sondern auch eine ewige Realitat "—Camerer, p. 24. 
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that are subject to temporal limitations exist (7.e., are thought) 
only so far as the things exist; but then these ideas are frag- 
mentary and, at least in some measure, defective or erroneous, 
and it is only what is true in them ! that is really included in the 
intellectus infinitus. Some parts of Spinoza’s doctrine seem to 
be better understood on such a view, e.g., I, 8. Its strangeness 
to us is probably due to the fact that we come to it with precon- 
ceptions. We think of truth as existing only in the true thoughts 
of particular thinkers or minds, whereas Spinoza seems to think 
of eternal truths as having some higher or more real existence ; 
and again, we think of the knower or mind as the really existing 
thing and his true thoughts as mere states of his mind, whereas 
Spinoza seems to resolve the mind into ideas, and, when he wants 
to speak of it as a unity or whole, calls it the idea (in the singular) 
which constitutes (or is) the human mind. 

I do not say, however, that this third view is Spinoza’s, for, 
in the first place, it conflicts with the conception of the sequence 
of ideas as a mere causal sequence of events parallel to the 
sequence of bodily events. A sequence or connection of 
knowledges must be in some manner a logical sequence, and 
Spinoza does sometimes imply, however inconsistently, that the 
sequence of ideas is logical. Secondly, the view involves a 
dualism within the attribute of Cogitatio between truth and 
psychical existence, and the intellectus infinitus would seem to be 
either not wholly actual or else actual in two diverse ways. I 
suppose questions about eternal and temporal existence might 
come in here, but if so I cannot discuss them. 

I am unable, then, to make out what Spinoza’s own conception 
of the Res Cogitans really was, and can only suggest that he must 
have thought on the lines, sometimes of the second view, some- 
times of the third, without realising their inconsistency. 


(To be continued.) 


111, 43S at end: mens nostra, quatenus res vere percipit, pars est infiniti 
Dei intellectus. We are referred to II, 11 C, but there the limiting clause 
quatenus, etc., does not appear, and in II, 32 and 36 we are told that all 
ideas, quatenus ad Deum referunter, are true. The question of consistency 
must in the meantime be passed over. 














III—THE “ POLYTHEISM” OF PLATO: AN 
APOLOGIA. 


By A. E. Taytor. 


Like other students of Plato, I have recently been reading with 
much enjoyment, and I hope much profit, Prof. F. M. Cornford’s 
valuable translation of and commentary on the Timaeus (Plato's 
Cosmology, 1937). Neither my enjoyment nor my profit has, I 
trust, been seriously disturbed by the fact that I myself, as a 
recent commentator on and translator of the dialogue, come in, 
in the course of the volume, for a good deal of adverse criticism. 
It is true that I may be inclined to think that Mr. Cornford at 
times overdoes his flagellations, perhaps from a pious anxiety to 
carry out the apostolic injunction to reprove both “in season 
and out of season”. His polemic, I think, at times disguises an 
agreement between us on essential points which is not much 
affected by the more superficial divergences which he prefers to 
dwell upon. But in the main I have no reason to take objection 
to his procedure. How is advance to be made in Platonic 
exegesis except by correction of one another’s oversights and 
mistakes, and who is the natural target of the latest expositor of 
the Timaeus but his immediate precursor? I should in any case 
have expected to find myself a principal object of Mr. Cornford’s 
animadversions ; I make no complaint of them, and I do not 
doubt that a fair number of them will prove to have been fully 
deserved, since, in the memorable words of Johnson, it is certain 
that a “fallible being will fail somewhere’. But there is one 
standing grievance against me urged with some vehemence all 
through Plato’s Cosmology, which appears to me to rest in the 
main upon prejudice and misconception, and, at the same time, 
to be a matter of too much importance to be simply passed over 
without any reply from the incriminated party; and it is of this 
that I would speak briefly in these pages. 

The accusation is made from the outset in the Preface (p. xi), 
where I am said to make all through my own Commentary the 
“ suggestion that Plato ” (or Timezeus ?) “ is a monotheist, and not 
far from being a Christian”. ‘“ The Demiurge ”, it is added, “is 
not fully recognised as a mythical figure, but credited with 
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attributes belonging to the Creator of Genesis or even to the 
God of the New Testament.” And the reader is referred to a 
footnote to my treatment of Tim. 29d, 30c and 69c 3 for illustra- 
tions. I will deal directly with the particular passages thus 
incriminated ; for the moment I would make some remarks on 
the way in which the main accusation is formulated where it is 
first introduced. 

Manifestly, I should have said, two things are both true: 
that there are points of contact between Christianity and the 
religious teaching of Plato, and there are points of difference. 
The reality of the differences will, of course, be insisted on at 
once by Mr. Cornford, and has never for a moment been denied 
by me.1 That points of contact are also there, I conceive even 
Mr. Cornford himself must admit. If they were not there, how 
could we explain the place given to Plato in the Christian 
Theism of Clement, of Origen, of Augustine, or the “ Cambridge 
Platonists”’, or again the carping depreciation of Christianity 
itself by Nietzsche as no more than Platonismus fiirs Volk? Mr. 
Cornford, I take it, would not deny the resemblances, and I have 
no desire to deny the differences. The only point which can 
really be in dispute between us is the precise nature and extent 
of these resemblances and differences, and a conclusion on that 
issue is only to be reached by a careful examination of details, 
not by a “slap-dash ” pronouncement like that which I have 
quoted. 

I note again that in the pronouncement itself there is a certain 
ambiguity as to the main gravamen of the charge. Is my crime 
(1) that I wrongly imagine Plato as a ‘ Monotheist ’, or (2) that 
I do not recognise the “‘ mythical” character of his Demiurge, 
or (3) that I transfer to the Demiurge certain unspecified character- 
istics taken from the book of Genesis or from the New Testament ? 
It would be perfectly possible to do any one of these things 
without doing the others, and I am not sure whether I am being 
called on to answer one article of impeachment or three, or, if 
three, which is supposed to be the head and front of the offending. 


1Some remarks will be found on them, for example, in connection with 
the treatment of Plato, in my article “Theism” in the Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics, where I have been careful, while insisting on the 
significance of Plato’s Theism, to remark that his God is “ not altogether 
all that Christian thinkers have meant by the Supreme.” (I did not 
mean merely, what is naturally obvious, that Plato’s God has not characters 
which Christian thinkers have generally agreed in regarding as only know- 
able to us by a specific historical ‘ revelation ’, but that he must not be, 
without more ado, assumed to have all the characters Christian theologians 
and philosophers have often regarded as demonstrable by “ the light of 
natural reason ”’.) 
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A little more light will, no doubt, be thrown on the matter by 
consideration of the strictures to be made in dealing with the 
passages mentioned in the foot-note. But before I come to 
them, I may be allowed to make one or two remarks about the 
general indictment. 

(1) As to ‘ Monotheism ’, at this stage of the argument, I will 
merely observe that a comparison with page 30 seems to show 
that my crime consists in rendering Plato’s repeated @eds 
(without the article) by ‘ God ’ (with a capital letter), rather than 
‘the God’ (a rendering I not unnaturally preferred to keep for 
6 Oeds).!_ This, it appears, is to forget that Plato was a ‘ pagan 
polytheist ’ (loc. cit.). But now, just what is a ‘ pagan ’, and just 
what is a ‘ polytheist’? If every one is a ‘ pagan’ who has never 
heard of, or does not accept, a written Canonical Scripture, and if 
every one is a polytheist who uses the words Oeoi, di, gods, in the 
plural, no doubt Plato is a ‘ pagan polytheist’. But the word 
‘pagan ’, as we use it to-day, has come to have an ethical signifi- 
cance which makes it almost as misleading to call Aischylus or 
Plato ‘ pagans’ as it would be to call them religieux.2 And what 
does ‘ polytheist’ mean? If Plato is a ‘ polytheist’ because he 
speaks of of Oeoi as well as of eds, is Newton a polytheist because 
he maintains in the famous Scholiwm generale at the end of the 
Principia that “ deity ” consists in dominatio entis spiritualis, and 
actually appends a note explaining that the “Gentiles ” were only 
wrong in calling deceased princes gods because, in their case, the 
dominium is absent? Was Milton a “ polytheist ” because he 


1 It is not possible to attain rigid consistency, but I have tried, as far as 
English idiom will permit, to make my usage in the matter conform to 
Plato’sown. In point of fact, the common Greek 76 6eiov itself seems to me 
to have much the same “ monotheistic” flavour as the eighteenth-century 
English “the Deity”. Are we to credit all the English writers who, 
apparently from fear of “‘ anthropomorphism”’, preferred to say “the 
Deity ” rather than “‘ God” with being polytheists ? On the other hand, 
is it not rightly generally recognised that the drift of the thought both of 
Zéschylus and of Euripides about 76 Ociov is “‘ monotheistic” in spite of 
the constant appearance of the @eot of current mythology among their 
dramatis personae ? 

2If there are two things regularly implied about a man when he is 
currently called a pagan, they are (1) that he rejects the whole conception 
of the supreme significance of the moral values and a divine ‘ government 
of the world’ in accord with them, and (2) that, in consequence, he extols 
the following of “ blood-instincts”, especially in matters connected with 
sex, as against the inhibitions of discipline and “‘convention”. On both 
points Plato is on the side of the Christians and against the “ pagan”. 
The kind of poetry permitted in his State would have a strong family 
resemblance to the “ psalms of Galileans” which moved the scorn of 
Swinburne. In a word, a “ pagan” is worldly, whereas it is the standing 
complaint against Plato that he is so other-worldly. 
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used the word gods of his fallen angels? Indeed, was Christ 
himself a polytheist when he called attention to a passage in 
which a psalmist “called them gods to whom the word of God 
came” ? Or is Plato’s polytheism supposed to be shown not so 
much by language about Oeoi as by the fact that in his sketch of a 
cultus for the city of the Laws he provides a numerous body of 
recipients of worship? He does so, but they are not more 
numerous than the saints and angels who figure in the Calendars 
of great Christian Churches and are certainly the objects of some- 
thing which can fairly be called cultus. 

It seems to me that the truth is not only that, as has often been 
remarked, the question whether there is only one “God” or 
more than one was never felt to be primary by a typically Greek 
thinker, but further that the real and important distinction 
between what is essentially polytheism and what is not must be 
drawn where, for instance, St. Thomas draws it. Where worship 
is given to a plurality of beings who are supposed to be indepen- 
dent of one another, and possibly hostile to one another, there is 
real fundamental polytheism. Where the beings to whom 
worship is addressed are conceived as under the sovereignty of 
a single supreme will and intelligence, of which the rest are the 
subordinate ministers and executants, there you have at least an 
implicit monotheism. It is on this ground that St. Thomas 
regards the ancient philosophers as much nearer to the true 
conception of Deity than the Manicheans (S.C.G. I, 42 ad fin. : hac 
autem veritate repelluntur Gentiles, deorum multitudinem con- 
fitentes ; quamvis plures eorum unum deum esse summum dicerent, 
a quo omnes alios quos deos nominabant creatos esse asserebant, 
omnibus substantiis sempiternis divinitatis nomen adscribentes, 
et praecipue ratione sapientiae et felicitatis et rerum guber- 
nationis. Quae quidem consuetudo loquendi etiam in sacra 
Scriptura invenitur, dum sancti Angeli aut etiam homines vel 
iudices dai nominantur. . . . Unde magis huic veritati videntur 
contrarii Manichaei, duo prima principia ponentes quorum altera 
alterius causa non sit.) And, in fact, it might fairly be contended 
that in Aischylus, for example, the relation of Apollo and Athena 
to Zeus as the executors or revealers of his purposes does not differ 
in principle from that of the angels of Christian theologies to God. 

But if we draw the line of distinction here, there is, I conceive, 
no doubt on which side of it Plato is to be found. In the story 
of Timzeus, the lower ‘ visible’ gods (the heavenly bodies) are 
made by the Demiurge (40a), who addresses them (41a)—-for 
argument’s sake I adopt without prejudice the reading and 
rendering of Mr. Cornford himself—as “ beings whereof I am 
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the maker and of works the father’. The “ invisible ” gods, the 
figures of the current theogonies are all said to be offspring 
(40e) of Earth and Heaven, and Earth and Heaven have already 
been described as made by the same artificer. So in the tenth 
book of the Laws the Platonic theodicy turns on the point that 
“ our King ” (904a) has “ contrived to post each several item ” 
of the community of souls “ so as to provide most utterly, easily, 
and well for the triumph of virtue and rout of vice throughout the 
whole”. Clearly it is meant at least that there is nowhere in 
the universe any independent power which can cause this divine 
purpose to fail of its intent. This being so, to allow Plato to 
speak of God (with the capital letter) is, I submit, to run much 
less risk of falsifying his thought than to call him a “ pagan 
polytheist.”’ ? 

Again, it cannot be made the basis for discrimination between 
Plato and Christianity that the Demiurge of the Timaeus is a 
“ mythical figure’, whereas the God of Christianity is not. For 
though the language used about the Demiurge, when he is 
described as mixing certain ingredients in a xparjp and com- 
pounding the ¢%vy7 of the universe, or the rational souls of men, 
from them, as delivering an oration to the “ created divinities ”, 
or as sowing the souls which he has fashioned, like crops, in the 
earth and the planets, is, of course, frankly pictorial imagery 
applied to the unimaginable, and so “ mythical ” in the Platonic 
sense of the word the Demiurge of the story stands for something 
—a supreme rational and righteous purposive agent operative 
throughout the whole of the universe—which Plato regards as 
no fancy but the most tremendous of realities, as Mr. Cornford, 
with the natural theology of the Laws before his eyes, of course 


1 Or, I would ask, if we are to deal in these hard and fast discriminations, 
was Plotinus a “polytheist ’’ and was he a ‘‘ pagan’’? If you mean by 
the words only that he admitted a plurality of beings whom he called @eoi, 
and made no objection to the official cultus of the Roman state, he was 
a polytheist. But it would produce a completely false impression if we 
said that the difference between Plotinus and Origen is that Plotinus is a 
worshipper of many gods, Origen of only one. The real personal religion 
of Plotinus consisted in a life-long effort after “ unification” with an 
object of worship, the transcendent “‘ One,” by comparison with which the 
Deus unus et trinus of Origen and the Creeds might be said to be “‘ many ”. 
And similarly to call Plotinus a “ pagan” would convey a completely 
false impression as to the points of resemblance and disagreement between 
his ethics and those of the Christian Church of the third century. It 
might fairly be said that, from the Christian point of view, the chief defect 
in his ethics is that he sets too exclusive a value on the “ cathartic ” (as 
Hume would call them, the “‘ monkish’’) virtues, and under-rates those of 
the ordinary good neighbour and citizen. Here he is, if anything, not 
“ pagan ” enough. 
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fully admits. And on the other side, the real “ non-mythical ”’ 
character of the God of the Old Testament or of Christianity 
does not mean that Jew or Christian can avoid the constant 
use of pictorial and, in the Platonic sense, “ mythical ” language 
in describing the divine activities. When the apostle, for 
example, says that “ we shall all stand before the judgement-seat 
of Christ ”, he means to be asserting a fact of supreme moment ; 
but can we suppose that the judgement-seat was, even to the 
writer’s own mind, more than an imaginative symbol? that he 
thought of it as a literal bench of wood or stone? Lnber scriptus 
proferetur, Ex quo mundus wudicetur ; but did a divine of the Middle 
Ages ever suppose that record to be made with actual ink on 
actual paper or parchment ? Christ, the Creeds assert, is sitting 
“ at the right hand of the Father ”’, but in what age of Christianity 
has it ever been imagined that the Father, in any literal sense, 
has a right hand or a left ?1_ The differences, whatever they are, 
between Plato’s conception of God and the Christian, do not 
arise from the presence of “myth” in Plato and its absence 
from the language of Christians; they must be differences 
between the entirely non-mythical realities for which the parties 
take the word God or @eds to stand, a point to which I shall 
shortly return.? 

Once more, the accusation that I have imported into Plato 


1 Or again does any Jew or Christian (not being an American ‘“‘ Funda- 
mentalist ”) imagine that there is nothing “ mythical” in the description 
of God as extracting a rib from the side of Adam and making it into a 
woman, as laying aside “ in the sky ” the bow which He has been wielding 
during the Deluge, as “‘ coming down” to Sodom to see for Himself whether 
the misconduct of the inhabitants is as grave as has been reported, as 
“looking on the Egyptians out of the pillar of cloud” and soforth ? Johnson 
was traditionally orthodox enough for any man, but he had the sense to 
tell some one who made difficulties about the destruction of Sennacherib’s 
army, “‘ you are not to suppose that the angel of the Lord knocked them 
on the head, man by man ”’. 

* By saying that the divine vods of which the Demiurge is the imaginative 
symbol is itself a non-mythical real agent, I do not, of course, mean to 
prejudge the difficult question how this vods is related to the pux} of 
the universe. Certainly I believe that, with the whole of the Opera 
Platonis before us, we cannot well hold that Plato means simply to identify 
the two, and on that point at least, it seems to me that I have the support 
of M. Robin in the difficult pages of his Platon (244-252) which deal with 
“the Platonic Deity ” (though, unfortunately, M. Robin (op. cit., 248) 
falls into the time-honoured mistake, rightly avoided by Mr. Cornford, of 
translating «ixdy rod vontod Beds aicbytds (Tim., 92, a, 7) as though it 
meant “a god perceptible to sense, an image of the intelligible god”’, 
whereas it clearly means “‘ an image of the intelligible {Gov ”. Editors 
would do well to repunctuate the whole clause thus, {Gov dpatov ra dpara 
Tepiexov, eiKddv Tod vonTod, Deds aiahnrés). 
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ideas foreign to him borrowed from the Old or New Testament 
must, no doubt, be tested by an impartial examination of the 
evidence which is offered later, but it is unconsciously prejudging 
the issue to introduce a preliminary reference to the “ Creator ” 
of Genesis. The suggestion, I take it, is that God, in the nar- 
tatives of Genesis—I do not know whether this means the 
narrative of the Priestercodex (Gen. I), or the more primitive 
story of “JE” (Gen. II)—really is a Creator, but that the 
Demiurge of the Timaeus is not represented as creating, but as 
arranging his material, which must, therefore, be supposed to be 
pre-existent. Now if this is what is meant, I would observe that 
in the Biblical, as in the Platonic, stories as told, there is naturally 
no explanation of the origin of the material. If the Demiurge 
in the Timaeus story is said to “take over” certain materials in 
a chaotic state and reduce them to order, it is equally not clear 
from the language of Genesis that the writers originally intended 
to say that the “ void and formless infinite’ was itself created 
ex nthilo. That it was so is the Christian dogma, but it is 
another question whether the dogma, however true, can be 
extracted from the words of the narratives alone. On the other 
hand, since Mr. Cornford is at one with me in rejecting the inter- 
pretation according to which Timeeus’s picture of the world as it 
was before God had reduced it to order, represents a state of 
things which was ever actual, he cannot argue that the words of 
the Timaeus compel us to believe in a divinity who merely 
arranges pre-existing “ material” of some kind. At most he is 
entitled to say that in his own opinion the narratives of Genesis 
ascribe a more unrestricted causality to God than that of Timeus 
does to the Demiurge, and the point of his criticism is consequently 
blunted. It is blunted still more when it is observed that in no 
passage which he can cite from me have I ever used the technical 
expression (which I was, indeed, careful to avoid) “ creation ex 
nihilo”’ in speaking of the cosmological story of the Timaeus.* 

1In the JE narrative the verb used for the divine action is simply the 
ordinary word for “to make”’, which, of course, implies nothing about 
the origin of the material. The P story uses a different verb; whether 
this is intended to convey the notion of creation ex nihilo is a question 
for Hebrew philologists. In any case, though I have spoken of Plato’s 
Demiurge as a Creator, as Plato himself calls him a zornrjs, I have never 
in my life spoken of him as creating the world ex nihilo. Where his 
‘“‘ materials”? come from is a question I have left unraised, as Plato 
himself seems to me to have done. 

2 In speaking of the Demiurge of the Timeus as a “ creator”, I meant 
to indicate that I do not regard him as a “ mythical” doublette of the 
odpavds or its yuy7 (as, e.g., Archer-Hind did), without committing myself 
by the word to any decision on the further question whether he is supposed 
to create ex nihilo. 
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I believe, however, that, so far as the complaint about im- 
portations from Genesis is concerned, what is really in Mr. 
Cornford’s mind is explained by the footnote to page 27. Here 
he quotes me as saying that the meaning of creation in Christian 
theology is “that the physical world does not exist in its own 
right, but depends on a really self-existing being, God, for its 
existence ”’, and retorts that “ myriads of Jews and Christians ”’ 
have believed and do believe in a temporal beginning of the world. 
The suggestion is that “creation? implies an antecedent time 
when there was no world, and that I am therefore inconsistent 
with myself in both speaking of Plato’s Demiurge as a creator 
and accepting, with Mr. Cornford himself, the standing Academic 
view that Plato believed in no such time before the world was. 
But here I must persist, with all respect, in holding that my own 
utterances are perfectly consistent and that Mr. Cornford has 
simply fallen into error. It is true, as he says, that myriads of 
Jews and Christians have believed, and do believe, in a “ first 
moment of creation”. But their reason for the belief is not that 
they think creation ab aeterno an intrinsic impossibility, but that 
they regard it as false on the strength of the “ revelation ” made 
in the opening words of Genesis I. 

The position of St. Thomas on this matter is perfectly clear, 
and it has been made by his arguments generally dominant 
among Christian theologians who adhere to the traditional view 
of the inerrancy of Scripture. St. Thomas held that it can be 
strictly proved without any appeal to theological authority that 
the world originated by creation, and that creation means the 
complete causation of the whole reality of that which is said to 
have been created. (De potentia, Q. 3, art. 1. Tenendum est 
firmiter quod Deus potest facere aliquid ex nihilo et facit. .. . 
Unde per suam actionem producit totum ens subsistens nullo 
praesupposito, utpote qui est totius esse principium, et secundum 
se totum. Et haec eius actio vocatur creatio.)! At the same 
_ 1 The “ proof” of the proposition quod Deus ex nihilo produxit res in esse 
is given at full length in S.C.G. II, 16. It claims to be a philosophical 
demonstration, and, as usual in the S.C.G., which was intended to be of 
service to missionaries among the “Gentiles”, no appeal is made to 
Biblical authority except that, when the demonstration has been concluded, 
we are told that our result is confirmed by the words of Genesis I, 1. The 
question whether the created world has always existed is discussed 
separately (II, 31-37), and the conclusion reached is simply that ‘‘ there 
is nothing to forbid the assumption made by the Catholic Faith that the 
world has not always existed”; in II, 38 the arguments produced by 

some” to prove that the world must have had a beginning are reviewed 


and pronounced inconclusive, “non de necessitate concludunt, licet 
probabilitatem habeant ”’. Cf. W. R. Inge, God and the Astronomers, p. 242, 
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time, he caused a veritable sensation by the essay de aeternitate 
mundi, in which he set himself expressly to refute the previously 
current attempts of earlier schoolmen to prove the necessity of 
a first moment of creation, and to show that, so far as reason is 
concerned, the fact that the universe is a created thing is perfectly 
compatible with its having always been in existence. We know, 
he said, that it has not always been there, but we only know this 
from the authoritative declaration of God himself in the Penta- 
teuch that “in the beginning God made heaven and earth ”. 
The question for philosophy, he says, is this : utrum esse creatum 
a Deo secundum totam substantiam, et non habere durationis 
principium repugnent ad invicem, vel non. Quod autem non 
repugnent sic ostenditur, and he proceeds to develope his argu- 
ments. Thus in distinguishing between a created thing and a 
thing which must necessarily have had a beginning I am at least 
in good company. I do not complain that Mr. Cornford should 
apparently not know the Thomistic position in the matter, but 
I am surprised that he should have written as though the belief 
of ordinary Jews and Christians has been based on anything but 
acquiescence in an authoritative “revelation”. (I trust it will be 
clear that my appeal to St. Thomas in this matter is not meant 
in any way to suggest that his view must be the correct one. 
If I had thought that in commenting on the Timaeus I had any 
right to introduce my own personal opinion, such as it is, on such 
a topic, I should have stated that, rightly or wrongly, it does 
seem to me at least the probable view that the universe had a 
“beginning ”, but I should have thought it an impertinence to 
dwell on the point.1_ And I may add that for any one who regards 
the question as one to be settled by the authority of Scripture, 
independently of philosophical argument, it would always be 
possible to combine the doctrine of creation with the assertion 
that the world has always been in existence, by adopting the 
Augustinian interpretation of the words év dpyj, in principio, 
according to which the “beginning” meant is not a “ first 
moment”, but the divine Word or Wisdom itself; «ipsum est 
verbum tuum, quod et principium est (Confessions, XI, viii, 10). 

I come now to consider certain more specific strictures made 
by Prof. Cornford in the course of his commentary. I may deal 


though I think he is going too far when he says that the position which 
St. Thomas accepted on the authority of Scripture was clearly “‘ unwelcome 
to him ” 

1 And likewise if I had thought it right to import one’s own personal 
opinions about the meaning of “ omnipotence” into the discussion it would 
have been found that mine, for what they are worth, are, provisionally at 
any rate, more moderate than those of either Scotists or Thomists. 
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first with those which are made in connection with the exposition 
of Tim. 29e ff. Timeus is here professing to explain—I give his 
words as Mr. Cornford renders them—why “‘ becoming and this 
universe were framed by him who framed them”. The reason 
for this is said to be that “he was good; and in the good no 
jealousy in any matter can ever arise. So, being without 
jealousy, he desired that all things should come as near as possible 
to being like himself”. In my own comment I had first remarked 
that “jealousy ” does not quite unambiguously reproduce the 
force of Plato’s word ¢@dvos, which means, to speak more pre- 
cisely, the “‘ dog-in-the-manger ” temper which desires to engross 
all that is good to one’s self. I went on to say “just because 
God is good, He does not keep His blessedness selfishly to Him- 
self. He seeks to make something else as much like Himself in 
goodness.” (Here I regret that by an oversight the words “ as 
possible ” have somehow fallen out of my text after “ Himself ’’.) 
“Jt is of the very nature of love and goodness to ‘ overflow’ ”’. 
The remarks, observes my critic, are misleading. For (1) the 
use of the capital letter in the word God suggests that Plato was 
a monotheist, whereas in fact he believed in the divinity of the 
world and of the heavenly bodies. (2) The Epinomis contem- 
plates a cult of these heavenly bodies. (3) The Demiurge is not 
an ‘object of worship’ or a ‘religious figure’, and therefore 
must not ‘‘ be equated with the one God of the Bible, who created 
the whole world out of nothing, and is also the supreme object of 
worship”. (4) “ Still less is there the slightest warrant in Greek 
thought of the pre-Christian centuries for the notion of ‘ over- 
flowing love ’, or love of any kind, prompting a god to make a 
world.” Now as to (1) and as to the clause about creating a 
world “ out of nothing ”’, I think I have already said sufficiently 
all that I have to say. With regard to (2) and to what is said in 
(3) about an “‘ object of worship ”’, a “ religious figure ”, I should 
like to draw a necessary distinguo. What is meant here by an 
“object of worship” ? It is true enough, and I presume Mr. 
Cornford would not dispute my acquaintance with the fact, that 
no provision is made in the cult of the city contemplated in the 
Laws and Epinomis for public worship of any deities superior to 
the heavenly bodies and the patrons of the city and its various 
divisions. It is not even clear to me that the Epinomis con- 
templates any public rites in honour of the Odpavds as distin- 
guished from the heavenly bodies it contains, and the Laws says 
nothing of any such ritual in honour of “ our King ” or of “ the 
best soul”. But is it meant that the feelings betrayed by 
Plato’s language in all these dialogues towards the “ maker and 
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father of all”, “ the King ’’, “ the best soul ”’ are not specifically 
emotions of religious veneration ? The question is not simply to 
whom or what does Plato expect the citizens of “ Magnesia ” to 
do public worship, but rather, whom or what does Plato in his 
own view adore as the summum numen. Every reader must, no 
doubt, answer this question for himself, according to the personal 
impression which the Platonic utterances make upon him, and no 
one reader can expect to demonstrate to another that his own 
interpretation of the mind of Plato is the one “ objective” 
interpretation. I must be content to record my own deep 
impression that the language with which Plato speaks of that 
supreme morally righteous intelligence for which the Demiurge 
stands in the Timaeus, and the dpiorn yvyx7y in the Laws, is 
charged with a deep emotion of a kind which can only be called 
religious. If there is on my side a possible danger of reading 
too much into Plato, there is, I am convinced, a worse danger of 
evacuating his profoundest meaning in such a note as that which 
Mr. Cornford writes on page 35 of his book, where the Demiurge 
of Timeus is all but equated with beings like the Baiame of the 
Australians, superannuated “ makers ” who at some distant time 
constructed the world and have now “retired from active service ”. 
A comparison of this kind simply ignores that moral government 
of men and the universe which is as prominent in the Timaeus as 
it is in the Laws, and would have been still more prominent if the 
Critias had not remained the fragment which it is.1 

The point which I have numbered (4) calls for rather more 
remark. It does not seem to have occurred to Mr. Cornford that 
in the sentence to which he takes exception I was intending an 
allusion not only to the sayings of the Christian mystics about 
the love which “ cannot be idle ”, but to the Neo-Platonic thesis 
that the supreme “One”, which is also the “Good”, must, 
because it is “more than full” (dwépzAnpes) “ overflow”. It 
is just because it is good that it “flows over”. Timeeus tells us 
that it is a sufficient answer to the question why the Demiurge 
should “ make ” at all, to say that he is good, and therefore will 
not keep his goodness as a solitary possession for himself, but will 
communicate it to something else. There is, as it seems to me, 
a real analogy between this thought of a goodness which will not 
let its possessor be content with the having of it to himself, and 
the later thought, to which I alluded, of the “ love which cannot 


1For it is plain that the moral purpose of “ the God of gods Zeus” 
to chasten the éBpis of the Atlantide was to be the motif of the whole 
story. It was to be not only an eulogy of the virtue of prehistoric Athens 
but the record of a divine “ mighty act’. 
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be idle’, and I hold that I was justified in indicating the analogy. 
That there is more than an analogy I did not say and do not say. 
In fact, I think it quite clear where the fundamental difference 
comes in. That there is a sense in which God loves man, His 
creature, is a thought which, as I hold, cannot be denied to 
Plato without making nonsense of, for example, the eloquence of 
the Republic on the text that the just man is QeogiArjs and the 
unjust Oeopuo7js (X, 612e), and many another passage in the 
dialogues of similar purport. It was not reserved for Christianity 
to “ reveal ” it to the world that “ the righteous Lord loveth the 
righteous’. But in the Platonic dialogues, as in much of the 
Old Testament, a man has first to make himself an object 
deserving of God’s regard by being righteous before he becomes 
Beopidjs. The novelty by which Christianity caused infinite 
scandal to the respectable of the ancient world was its declaration 
that the “ righteous Lord ” loves the sinner and the unrighteous 
and has set himself to win their love at an infinite cost. “ He 
first loved us ”’, ‘‘ while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us ”.1 
Whenever you come upon the thought of the prevenient grace of 
God, you are dealing with something new in Christianity which 
had its anticipations in Hebrew prophecy, but not in Greek 
philosophy, and I do not think I can be justly charged with 
having overlooked the fact. Certainly I did not dwell on the 
point in commenting on the Timaeus ; I thought that to do so 
would have been both irrelevant, and in view of the familiarity 
of the fact, superfluous. It appears from Prof. Cornford’s 
strictures that I was mistaken in my judgement. But the error 
of judgement, if it was an error, seems to me a venial one. Prof. 
Cornford’s anxiety to divest the words of his “ pagan polytheist ” 
of all possible resemblances to anything Christian seems to me to 
lead to a graver error in the other direction. He empties the 
statement, that the goodness of the Demiurge is the explanation 
of the existence of the universe, of its significance, and the “ most 
characteristic revelations of the Founder of Christianity ’’ (p. 35) 
of the very thing which is most characteristic of them.? 


1Celsus, for example, makes a special point of complaining that the 
ranks of the Christians are recruited from the criminal and disreputable 
classes. He thinks, in fact, that if Christ were divine, he should have 
come to call not sinners, but the just men who need no repentance. If I 
had anywhere professed to find the redeeming and sanctifying love of the 
Christian God in Plato, I own I should deserve Mr. Cornford’s rebukes. 
The great “‘ new ” declaration of the Gospel was not that God has created 
the world and cares for it, but that He has “‘ sent redemption to his people ”’. 

*I grant at once that if I had shown the slightest desire to imitate the 
early Fathers who found the Christian Trinity, or something very like it, 
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There is a further polemic against myself, closely connected 
with the same general subject, in the part of Mr. Cornford’s 
commentary where he is discussing the meaning of the “ necessity ” 
which is said at Tim. 48a and elsewhere to be a subordinate 
causative factor along with the Demiurge, or “‘ God ”’, or “ mind ” 
in the construction of the universe. On what is meant by this 
“* necessity ” in the first instance, indeed, we seem to be in pretty 
close agreement. We are both convinced that it does not mean 
anything like “ natural law ”, and both, I think, equally agreed 
that what it does stand for is what I have called bare “ brute 
fact ”’, arrangements which we find to be actually there in things 
but which cannot be seen to serve any good and reasonable 
purpose, or even seem, on the face of it, to counteract such pur- 
poses, the apparent “ dysteleology ” in nature, as it is sometimes 
called. This is at least what I understand Plato to mean, and 
I think I am not wrong in saying that Mr. Cornford understands 
him in the same sense. What Prof. Cornford objects to is my 
further comment that even where we do not see “ what the good 
of’ such brute fact is, “if we think with Timeus and Plato 
we feel satisfied that it satisfies some good end. . . . If we could 
ever have complete knowledge, we should find that dvayxn had 
vanished from our account of the world.” Mr. Cornford com- 
plains (p. 165) that the remark is due to an illegitimate “ desire 
to make Plato’s Demiurge really omnipotent’. His own inter- 
pretation is that the Demiurge is not omnipotent but hampered 
in his proceedings by the fact that he is dealing with materials 
*‘ which he can, within limits, turn to his purpose, but which he 
did not institute”. He does the best he can, in fact, and if the 
best is often only a poor job, we must lay the blame not on the 
well-intentioned workman but on his materials. 

Now I admit, of course, that it is perfectly possible to read the 
language of the dialogue in this sense. But I deny that it is 
imperative that we should do so. I do not find in the Timaeus, 
or anywhere else in Plato, any more than I find in any philosopher 
or divine, an “ explanation ” of the existence of “ evil”, and I 


in the Timaeus, I should richly deserve all Mr. Cornford has said of me. 
There one is really trenching on the special Christian “good news ” of the 
redemptive action of God. But merely to say that Plato conceives of the 
whole “ natural order ” as expressing the conscious purpose of a sovereign 
moral intelligence which he describes in language which would fairly 
entitle it to be called, in the terminology of a much later age, personal 
does not seem to me to be ascribing anything peculiarly Christian, or 
Biblical, to him. To abstain from saying as much as this, out of fear of 
being thought to ‘ modernise’, seems to me to be doing an injustice to a 
great religious thinker. 
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do not suppose that he had one. It is Mr. Cornford who puts 
such an explanation into Plato’s mouth by making him say that 
the Demiurge is doing all he can with materials which he can 
only very imperfectly control. My reason for being dissatisfied 
with this exegesis is not that I start with the conception of a 
God who is omnipotent, in the sense of being able to do “ just 
anything and everything’, and am determined to read this 
notion into Plato at all costs. It is the very different reason 
that the theory of external “ limitations ” due to the incontrol- 
lability of “ material” seems to me to ruin that demonstration 
of the sovereignty and finality of the moral government of the 
world by “ our King” on which the Laws lays so much stress. 
If the “‘ King ” is only, to use the phrase of Descartes, ‘“‘ a Jupiter 
ora Saturn ”, I do not see how Plato can speak of the impossibility 
of escape from his judgements with the tone of absolute assurance 
which he does in fact employ, and I simply cannot believe that in 
the Laws he is preaching, for purposes of edification, a doctrine 
which he does not really hold. The very words of my own to 
which Mr. Cornford takes exception do not seem to me to go 
beyond what is implicit in such utterances as those of Laws 903, 
“or each and all there are, in every case, governors appointed 
of all doing and being done to, down to the least detail, who have 
achieved perfection even to the minute particulars. . . . Thou 
hast forgotten in the business that the purpose of all that 
happens is what we have said, to win bliss for the life of the 
whole ; it is not made for thee, but thou for it. For any physician 
or craftsman in any profession does all his work for the sake of 
some whole, but the part he fashions for the sake of the whole, 
to contribute to the general good, not the whole for the part’s 
sake.” It is just possible, no doubt, without formal logical 
self-contradiction to talk thus, meaning no more than that the 
“craftsman ” to whom the moral order in the world is due does 
the best he can for “‘ the whole ”’, when the difficulties of the task 
are fairly taken into account ; but one who meant only this could 
hardly, I think, venture to speak of the outcome in the tone 
of “sure and certain hope” which pervades the whole of this 
outburst. Can it really be said that a student with such language 
in his mind is falsifying Plato’s thought in ascribing to him—and 
it is all I have ascribed to him—the belief that the so-called 
“dysteleology ” in the natural order does after all serve “‘ the good 
of the whole ”, though we may never be able to see how ? ! 


1 It may, no doubt, be said that on Plato’s own showing in the Laws there 
are bad souls as well as good ones—and where do the bad souls come from ? 
As to that I can only say that Plato has never offered any explanation and 

13 
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I suspect that Mr. Cornford himself would have scrupled less 
about my language but for an unfortunate prepossession of his 
own which is itself a kind of theological prejudice. He seems to 
me to write with his mind full of a rather crude notion of divine 
omnipotence as meaning ability, as I have put it, to “ do anything 
and everything”; to suppose mistakenly that I mean to read 
omnipotence of this kind into the Timaeus, and to denounce this 
as an improper “ Christianisation ” of Plato. I am sure that on 
reconsideration he will see that I have never credited Plato’s 
“ father and maker ” with omnipotence of this sort, and moreover 
that it is not what serious Christian divines have meant when 
they have talked of the omnipotence of God. The schoolmen, 
for example, were all agreed that God is omnipotent, yet, as 
Mansel once reminded Mill, their works are full of enumerations 
of “ things which God cannot do”. And I remark that the well- 
selected examples of “ dysteleology”” by which Mr. Cornford 
illustrates his interpretation of Plato’s thought will, all of them, 
equally well illustrate my own. He remarks, for example, that 
“the function of bone”, according to our dialogue, “is to 
protect from injury the seat of life, the brain and marrow.” Bone 
therefore must be hard, but its hardness entails “as a necessary 
but undesirable concomitant” that it shall also be brittle and 
liable to fracture. It would be in itself desirable, again, that the 
skull should be protected against injury, like other parts of the 
osseous structure, by being thick and having a covering of flesh. 
But in that case sense-perception, and consequently intelligence, 
would be duller. Hence our “artificers” have preferred to 
sacrifice the minor benefits to the major (p. 175). But he does 
not observe that all this might be freely admitted by philosophers 
who would absolutely deny that their Deity is limited in his 
action by any extrinsic conditions. Leibniz, for example, who 
was a pronounced Theist and creationist and believed himself to 
be championing a very high conception of divine omnipotence, 
would have said at once that the sort of “ dysteleology ” illus- 
trated by these examples merely results from the consideration 


that I conceive him to have had no explanatory theory to produce. I 
do not believe he thought any dogma or philosopheme would solve “ all 
questions in the world and out of it”. So, in the Timaeus itself, we may 
ask in vain where the contents of the izodoy7 come from. Clearly they 
are inchoate disorderly xwyces, and all «woes, we may presume, are 
due to yvxai. But the only pvyai of which the dialogue has anything 
to say are represented as made by the Demiurge when he takes over the 
contents of the éodox7 and reduces them to order. The story is myth, 
to be sure, but it must stand for something, and it is not clear what it can 
stand for. 
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that not all things which are singly possible are also compossible ; 
it is true that God cannot combine the incompossible, but the 
reason why God cannot do so is not that He is confronted by 
conditions independent of Him in the face of which He is powerless, 
but that the undertaking is, in its own nature, irrational, and is 
therefore made impossible to God by His own intrinsic rationality. 
He cannot make bones which have the other qualities of bone 
without its brittleness for the same reason that he cannot make 
another God, or make it false that an event which has happened 
has happened. 

I am not, of course, suggesting that Plato was a Leibnizian, 
but merely trying to point out that the same distinction between 
the “work of God” and the “work of necessity ” which is 
exemplified by the illustrations Mr. Cornford produces from the 
Timaeus, recurs also in a philosophy which is from first to last 
theistic, and entirely opposed to the recognition of any “‘ outside ” 
conditions as limiting God’s creative activity ; the recognition of 
the distinction, then, does not commit us to a denial of divine 
omnipotence in any sense in which the God of most Christian 
philosophers can be said to be omnipotent. If we ask why 
every arrangement of things which might appear to us to be 
desirable is not compossible with every other, Plato’s language 
leaves it possible to suppose that the reason lies in some external 
limitations restricting the “ maker of all things ’’, but it does not 
necessitate that interpretation. There is nothing in what he says 
which is inconsistent with the belief that the liability of our 
bones to fractures, however inconvenient to ourselves, may yet, 
in some unknown way, contribute to “the good of the whole ”’. 
And as for another sentence which is quoted from me (pp. 172-173) 
for disapprobation, that “‘ Plato does not mean that some things 
are due to intelligence and others to mere mechanism ”’, its real 
sense is so innocuous that Mr. Cornford might adopt it himself. 
I meant in those words only to say that we must not call one 
concrete fact A a product of God in which “ necessity ” plays 
no part, and another B a product of necessity in which God has 
played no part ; any A or any B is at once a “ product of God ” 
and a “ product of necessity ”. The bones, to take Mr. Cornford’s 
example, are described by Timeeus as made by God (or the gods) 
on a certain plan and for a certain purpose; in virtue of their 
unfortunate brittleness they are also a product of “ necessity ”. 
Whichever of us is right about the way in which “ necessity ” 
originates, I hold that I am merely repeating Timeus himself 
in adding the comment that, according to him, “God”, or 
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“intelligent purpose ” is the “ principal ”’, “ necessity ” only the 
dampens in all undertakings.1 

I do not, indeed, contend that Plato must be supposed to have 
carried out this conviction with absolute self-consistency. Such 
strict consistency with one’s self in all one’s utterances seems to 
be an ideal which no actual human mind ever succeeds in attaining, 
Has there ever been a philosopher against whom critically-minded 
successors have not been able to bring the charge of unconscious 
self-contradiction ? It has been used alike against Aristotle, 
Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Kant, to mention only names of the 
first order of distinction, and in all these cases the charge seems 
to have been fairly made out. Why must the “ divine Plato ” be 
supposed to be immune from the common lot of mankind, even 
of metaphysical mankind? And it is particularly where men 
are brought face to face with the issues raised by their relation 
to God—or whatever other name they give to the supreme 
reality of realities (6 7. more dvopaldpevos pddvor’ av déxorto, 
7000’ jpiv wvop.daocbw)—that such inconsistencies are most likely to 
make themselves felt. Most of the greatest philosophers have 
also been men with a real religion which has meant a great deal 
to them, even when their religion has been, as has been said of 
Aristotle, one peculiar and private to themselves. It is not 
among men of the kind who have been called “ deity-blind ” that 


1 And though I have used the obvious example of Leibniz to show that 
the admission of the apparent “‘ dysteleology ”’ in nature does not necessi- 
tate the belief that God must be confronted with unfavourable “ external 
conditions ”’ in His activity, I do not mean to commit myself to acquiescence 
in the Leibnizian solution of the problem. For Leibniz remains, when all 
has been said, at bottom, a strict Predestinationist. God is, after all, the 
ultimate first cause of the treason of Judas, which He has included 
ab aeterno in his choice to create just that ‘‘ possible world ” which has been 
created. Here, though tentatively and with full recognition of the 
obscurity of the problem, I think too little is conceded to the free will of 
man. On ethical grounds I feel myself driven to agree with Kant’s view 
that a rational agent is not only a free cause but a first cause of his own 
acts, and that the words of the Republic are strictly true, airia €Aopévov, 
eds dvairios, and I know that many Christian divines would say the 
same thing. But even if this be granted to constitute in some sense a 
‘limitation ’’ on the “ omnipotence ” of God, it is a limitation which must 
arise not from “external conditions ” but from the intrinsic character of 
the divine purpose to create free moral agents. And I am not suggesting 
that this view was, in fact, that of Plato. I only say of it that it could, 
—like other views—be, in the language of Mr. Cornford himself (op. cit., 
p. 39) “supported by a suitable selection of texts’ from the dialogues. 
That all “ souls” have been made by a supreme free agent is asserted in 
the Timaeus, and however “ mythical” the story of their making may be, 
it does at least seem to mean that they depend entirely and solely on Him 
for their existence. 
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the superlatively great metaphysicians have been found. . And a 
man’s attitude towards his numen or numina, though it is, or 
ought to be, an attitude of the whole man, of his intellect no less 
than of his will or his emotions, is apt to be pregnant with much 
which cannot be fitted into the neat rubric of “clearly and 
distinctly ’ conceived categories and distinctions which he applies 
to that which is felt to stand on the same level with himself, or 
with the mere “things” he finds subject to his manipulation. 
If you start by docketing A as a “ pagan polytheist ” and B as 
a “Christian monotheist”’, and imagine yourself in this easy 
way to have plucked the heart out of their mystery, why, then, 
I should say, unless both men are of a very common-place order 
of mind, you will only succeed in misrepresenting them both 
alike. Minds of any real depth are like the “ Lesbian ” archi- 
tecture ; the “canons” you apply to them must be podiBdwor, 
“ flexible ”’. 

There is just one other passage upon which I have made 
remarks which are singled out by Prof. Cornford for condemnation 
on the same general grounds. It is said at Tim. 69c 3 that of 
our “divine” part the Demiurge adros yiyverar Sypuoupyos, 
whereas in respect of our “mortal” part, he merely instructs 
“his offspring” to fashion it. Since the distinction is made so 
pointedly, I was led to suppose that in writing the words adros 
ylyverat Snpoupyds Plato had in mind the familiar word adroupyds 
commonly used of the “ peasant cultivator ” who is too poor to 
have his bodily labour done for him by slaves, as opposed to the 
“large proprietor” who merely sits at his ease and sets other 
hands to work on the “ menial” tasks. This led me to make the 
comment that the thought of God as “ serving ” His creatures, 
or being accessible to them at all, except through the mediation 
of a whole hierarchy of officials, is commonly held to be speci- 
fically Christian and quite un-Hellenic. The remark, I said, has 
truth, “if not pressed too far’, but the language of our passage 
shows that “its author understood the principle of the words, J 
am among you as one that serveth’’. I should have thought that 
the observation, given as it was as a mere caution against 
pushing a roughly sound distinction too far, and confining itself 
to a mention of the principle (not the full scope of application) 
of the New Testament phrase quoted, was innocent enough. 
But Mr. Cornford specially calls attention to it for reprobation 
in his Preface (p. xi), and when he comes to the passage in his 
own commentary, magisterially observes (p. 280) that “ there 
is no suggestion in the Greek adrds of the ‘lowly peasant’ 
(adroupyds)” whom I have brought into the matter. Now how 
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does Mr. Cornford know this? adroupyds was a familiar word, and 
did regularly imply a lowly status. It is deliberately meant, for 
example, by Euripides, when he depicts Electra as married to an 
avroupyos, that Aegisthus was not satisfied with making a 
“ farmer’s wife” of a Pelopid princess; he safeguarded himself 
further by taking care that the farmer should be a person so 
utterly insignificant that he could not employ labourers to do his 
hard work. Is there anything unnatural in the suggestion that 
Plato could hardly write édnuovpyncev adros without thinking 
of these linguistic associations, and that he meant by it something 
like this, “on our divine part God (or the god, if Mr. Cornford 
prefers that rendering) did the work that had to be done with 
His own hands?” Of course, it is impossible to prove that 
Plato may not have used a phrase, which so naturally recalls the 
adrouvpyds, unintentionally, and I should have no comment to 
make if Mr. Cornford had simply given it as his personal opinion 
that Plato did so. I should, I believe, still have thought this 
unlikely, but should never deny that it is possible. What I 
dispute is any man’s right—presumably on the strength of an 
a priori theory as to what is and what is not Hellenic—to state 
his opinion on the point as unqualified fact. 

There are certain observations of Prof. G. Murray, in the 
Preface to his version of the Hippolytus and Bacchae, which 
seem to me very apposite. ‘‘ Who is to say what the ‘ spirit’ of 
Euripides really was? My version of it will differ greatly from 
that of many men of far greater learning. Some good scholars, 
again (and innumerable bad ones !) have a rigidly fixed conception 
of what is in the limits of ‘ancient thought’, and what is 
‘Christian ’ or ‘ modern ’, and may consider that I ought to have 
stopped my ears and refused to listen when Euripides seemed to 
transgress these limits.” Substitute the name of Plato here for 
that of Euripides, and the remark seems to me equally pertinent. 
Aischylus, again, as Lewis Campbell said, might seem to us 


1I might even ask whether Mr. Cornford’s remarks have not a family 
resemblance to the suggestion that ‘“‘ the gods”’ disdain to trouble them- 
selves with any close attention to their xrjara out of pedupia Kal rpud, 
which is so decidedly negatived at Laws, 90le. Let us hear Plato’s own 
conclusion (ib., 902c), 78n rotvyy ouixpa 7} peydAatis parw tara edvat Tois 
Geois: ovSerépws yap Tots KexTnpévors Huds dpedetv av ein mpooiKov, émpedcora- 
tots ye odor kat dpiorors. And again, 907a, rods 5) KdAkoTd Te mpdypara 
dvddrrovras, diadépovrds re abrovs pudani mpos dperjy, kuvdv xelpous Kai avOpwmuv 
péowv elvar djoopev ; It does not shock this “ pagan polytheist ” to compare 
“ gods ” with shepherds or sheep-dogs in charge of a flock of sheep; why 
then should Mr. Cornford take such exception to my remarks about the 
avdroupyds ? 
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curiously “ modern ” in the prominence he gives all through the 
Agamemnon to the thought that “ great conquerors have much to 
answer for”, but how much of his meaning we should miss if we 
read him with too overpowering a dread of finding ‘“‘ modernity ” 
inhim. I do not feel that I have the right to allow preconceived 
distinctions of this kind to make me insensitive to the subtler 
suggestions of a master of language like Plato.1 


1 There are two contrasted prejudices against both of which we need to 
be constantly on our guard in dealing with Greek morality and religion, 
and both alike make for the exaggeration of the differences between 
“ Hellenic ” and “ Christian”. Aman strongly convinced that Christianity 
rests on a unique divine revelation will be tempted to under-rate the 
significance of the contacts between Hellenism and Christianity from his 
very sense of the uniqueness of Christianity. Dislike of Christianity will 
equally incline the anti-Christian who happens to admire the great Greeks 
to shut his eyes to these contacts for fear of having to admit in them any 
likeness to that which he despises. But a perceptive man, Christian or 
anti-Christian, should surely be able to understand that the secret of 
Plato’s life-long hostility to “‘ tragedy ” is his antipathy to the “‘ paganism ” 
of the rituals and legends upon which tragedy was based. 











IV.—LANGUAGE AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By HELEN WoDEHOUSE. 
a 


WE have become familiar with a distinction between two different 
uses of language. Prof. Stebbing gives us an account which may 
serve conveniently as an introduction : 


‘We have so far spoken as though the main function of language 
were to communicate information. . . . Many statements are made, 
however, not for the sake of conveying information, but in order to 
arouse in the hearer a certain response, to create in him a certain 
state of mind. . . . To mark the distinction Mr. I. A. Richards has 
suggested the convenient terminology “ the scientific use of language ” 
and “the emotive use of language.” . . . When language is used 
simply in order to refer to a referend its use is scientific. When it is 
used in order to arouse an emotional attitude in the hearer, to in- 
fluence him in any way other than by that of giving him information, 
then its use is emotive. . . . In most conversation both uses are com- 
bined. The fact that it is difficult to determine precisely where the 
one function ceases to be useful and the other becomes predominant 
does not render the distinction itself unimportant.’ 1 


‘Emotive’ is a good word if we need not connect it merely 
with emotion but may retain the wider idea of arousing a re- 
sponse. I should like also to drop the qualification ‘in any way 
other than by that of giving him information’; so that we may 
cover the purpose of influencing-by-informing, which seems in 
the passage quoted to be excluded from both divisions. For 
‘ scientific ’, some writers use ‘ assertational ’ or ‘ representative ’. 
‘ Presentative ’ is the form which I prefer myself. 

I begin my present discussion by proposing the amendment, 
‘ All use of language is both presentative and emotive’.2 We 
put something before our hearer, meaning to move him to respond. 


1L. S. Stebbing, A Modern Introduction to Logic, 1930, pp. 16-17 and 
19. The account is the same in the second edition (1933). 

? This is not meant to exclude other functions. It is also, for instance, 
expressive of something in our own mental state. I agree with Mr. Mace’s 
articles in ‘‘ Analysis” I. 3 and II. 1, to which my attention has been drawn 
since this essay was written. 
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(In Prof. Stebbing’s account, as in my own, the speaker’s in- 
tention is the criterion. He may express himself so badly that 
his case fails to be presented, and moves nobody ;—this will not 
affect the name given to what he set out to do.) All communi- 
cation is a step in developing a common situation, and an in- 
vitation to the hearer to develop it further. We should not 
take the trouble to speak or listen unless something further were 
tocome of it. The hearer is expected, perhaps to examine and 
verify what is put before him, perhaps to accept it and act 
upon it, or to think out its results; perhaps to contemplate it 
and to feel about it. He is to be moved by what is presented 
to him.? 

Much variety and much elasticity is found in the kind of 
response that we invite. An assertion may be made first with a 
view to its being tested and verified, and the recipient may 
proceed to this task. On the other hand, it is often more natural 
to accept what is asserted, and to respond on the basis of that 
acceptance. That is, the recipient goes on to contemplate and 
enjoy or dislike what the speaker has put before him, or to think 
out its bearings and consequences, or to act upon it, or to take 
up an attitude involving all these in turn. The test-and-verify 
invitation is characteristic of scientific discussion and other 
factual investigations, but is not universal even here. Indeed 
the use of assertions whose correctness is not queried is so ubi- 
quitous that we may feel uncomfortable when told (by Rudolf 
Carnap for instance) that every significant assertion is a hypo- 
thesis ; for this is the name that we give when we ave examining 
for correctness. ‘ Let us say (as a hypothesis) that the murderer 
never returned to his lodgings.’ ‘ But his bloodstained boot was 
under the table.’ ‘So it was. We must start again; or at any 
tate we must account for the boot.’ 

Even in such investigations, and still more often elsewhere. 
any speaker may bring forward some statement which will be 
accepted as true. His hope is that it may be found not only true 
but relevant ;—that its contemplation and the attitude induced 
may be profitable for action or feeling or thought. ‘The boot 
was under the table ;—think out the bearings of that fact.’ ‘ The 
sun is setting ;—let us go.’ Or the relevance may be chiefly for 


‘Such moving may take place of course without the use of language. 
We may be cheered, or provoked, by hearing a man laugh, when he does 
not know that we are there, and the laughter is only an expression or a 
symptom. On the other hand it is possible to use laughter as language ;— 
as an intentional communication no less clear than the English words 

Tam amused ’ or ‘ This is ridiculous ’. 
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the deepening of enjoyment. ‘That part of the sunset sky is 
almost the colour of the grass.’ Botticelli’s Venus on her great 
floating shell may seem to be standing unstably until someone 
reminds us of the lines of a sail that is just filling with the wind. 
When we are inviting verification, we shall do well to make 
our statement in sufficiently full and literal language with sharp 
edges. If the response invited is of some other kind, the ap- 
propriate way of presentation may be different. We may call 
attention briefly to the place concerned (‘ but there’s the boot’), 
We may use idiom or metaphor. We may write a poem. And 
all these are ways of presentation. ‘A lyrical poem’, Carnap 
says, ‘has no assertational sense, no theoretical sense, it does 
not contain knowledge.’? I reply that the poet may be using 
metaphorical language (which should not cause an intelligent 
reader to stumble), and that what he puts before us may be 
partly his own invention, as Botticelli’s Venus was partly his 
own invention (which also should not cause us to stumble) ; but 
that the statement is still presentative, and emotive by being 
presentative.—‘* The aim of a lyrical poem in which occur the 
words “ sunshine’ and “ clouds ”’, is not to inform us of certain 
meteorological facts, but to express certain feelings of the poet 
and to excite similar feelings in us.’ But the poet wishes to 
express his feelings about a particular thing which he is putting 
before us, and to excite our feelings about that same thing. If 
we had similar feelings which were objectless, or about some 
other object, his aim would not have been achieved. He com- 
poses his meteorological report not as a hypothesis to be tested 
nor yet as an incitement to outward action, but as giving us 
something which it is worth while to contemplate and enjoy. 


Coasting the Delta of the dead lagoons 
The patron said “‘ We’re in for dirty weather. 
See, here come Lescot’s horses all together 
(God blast the vermin !) making for the dunes.” 
And there along the low verge of the land, 
All silver fire, Niagara set free ! 
A thousand silken streamers swept the sand, 
And with them came the wind, and rose the sea.’ 


2. 


Let us turn now to the position of philosophy, and its bearing 
on the use of language. I do not attempt to mark off a region 


1K. F. Carritt, The Theory of Beauty, p. 113. 
2 R. Carnap, Philosophy and Logical Syntax, p. 28-29. 
3 Roy Campbell. 
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with a fixed frontier; and I do not wish to lay controversial 
stress upon the following sketch, but only to offer it as an ap- 
proach convenient for my purpose. Let philosophy in an older 
sense stand for all the knowledge there was, in the best shape 
that could be given it; so that ‘ natural philosophy ’ became a 
convenient subdivision. Then ‘the sciences’ branched off, 
chiefly out of that natural-philosophy region, and grew so fast 
that now they are given this name to distinguish them from the 
parent trunk, while yet they keep their natal joining, and while 
yet the name Philosophy is still applied on occasion to the tree 
as a whole. Wherever the verification-pause, and the close-knit 
chain of inferences, and technicalities of action, come to be 
frequent and characteristic responses to statements, the name of 
science is likely to be claimed for that region; while serious 
presentations inviting other kinds of response may be left in the 
original realm of philosophy. Philosophers with an interest in 
science (and their opposite numbers) have used other suggestive 
pictures for this relation. I have heard it said recently that 
“science takes the insoluble problems of philosophy and makes 
them into rungs for climbing’, and, by another speaker, that 
‘philosophy is the handmaid of science’. The first picture is 
good so far as it goes; room being left for somebody still to go 
on examining the rungs, and trying to ascertain what it is in 
them that is bearing the weight of the climber. So is the second 
picture, if we may agree that in good co-operation it is often 
hard to distinguish between the handmaid and the mistress, 
and that the chief may be the servant. We must still leave a 
space for other kinds of philosophical work. Even with sciences 
multiplied, not all the subject-matter of important thought has 
yet been made by science into its foothold or its furniture. But 
in all regions I think it is broadly true that the characteristic 
response invited and received by a statement in philosophy may 
be contrasted with the characteristic responses in the regions 
where a science is establishing itself. A philosophical statement 
on the whole is likely to be such that the hearer, if he understands 
it, will accept it as part of the truth. Philosophical differences 
arise chiefly at the later point: ‘This may be true, but is it 
relevant, or is it fruitful ? Does it help us to a profitable way of 
seeing things?’ ‘Is that so?’ has not its questioning but its 
contemplative tone ; and we are adding perhaps ‘So what 2’ 
We may illustrate from the kind of remark which popular 
speech calls philosophical. (‘ Bother the man; why is he be- 
having like this ?—Well, he is a Welshman.’ My friend is 
irritable :—‘ He is tired’, or ‘He is my friend’.) Different 
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‘ philosophies ’ may stress different sides of a single given situa- 
tion. ‘ Here is a clash of economic forces, or national affections, 
or religious beliefs.’ ‘ Here is brutality and helpless suffering.’ 
‘ Here is a triumph of human valour.’ All the presentations are 
true, and a full philosophy must manage to hold all of them 

“together. Philosophical statements and systems suggest at- 
'  titudes by indicating aspects of what lies before us. The attitude 
is not merely a way of feeling; it is also a way of looking at 
things ; a way of thinking and a way of general behaviour. If 
we adopt it, we shall look habitually in certain directions amongst. 
others ; we shall follow up certain clues and use certain guiding 
principles. (Of course all this does happen within science as 
well. We are only contrasting what seems most characteristic.) 

Because this following-on-from a statement and not its question- 
ing-and-testing is going to be the commonest occupation within 
philosophy ; and because we shall often be grappling with some 
fundamental puzzles, in the trunk of the tree or under the rungs 
of the ladder, where a close-fitting uniform language has not yet 
been developed or established, and where its full provision may 
be a task without end; therefore we must expect to find that 
pictures and metaphors have often to be used. Sometimes they 
serve well enough; ‘a clash of economic forces’ is allowed to 
pass. Sometimes the thinker is struggling to clear his own 
thought ;—sure that there is something worth considering in 
what he puts before us, but finding it very hard to define and 
present ; trying a series of wordings to help himself and his 
hearer :— 


‘The arguments for the contention that time is unreal and that 
the world of sense is illusory must, I think, be regarded as fallacious. 
Nevertheless there is some sense—easier to feel than to state—in 
which time is an unimportant and superficial characteristic of reality. 
Past and future must be acknowledged to be as real as the present, 
and a certain emancipation from slavery to time is essential to 
philosophic thought. The importance of time is rather practical 
than theoretical, rather in relation to our desires than in relation to 
truth. A truer image of the world, I think, is obtained by picturing 
things as entering into the stream of time from an eternal world 
outside, than from a view which regards time as the devouring tyrant 
of all that is. Both in thought and in feeling, even though time be 
real, to realise the unimportance of time is the gate of wisdom.’ * 


Another passage from the same writer brings out the suggestion 
of an attitude, though this is described too narrowly as a way of 


1 Bertrand Russell, Mysticism and Logic, p. 21. (Written in 1914.) 
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feeling. The passage provides us also with a sentence which 
touches conveniently on the point I wish to deal with next. 

‘I do not deny the importance or value, within its own sphere, of 
the kind of philosophy which is inspired by ethical notions. The 
ethical work of Spinoza, for example, appears to me of the very 
highest significance, but what is valuable in such work is not any 
metaphysical theory as to the nature of the world to which it may 
give rise, nor indeed anything which can be proved or disproved by 
argument. What is valuable is the indication of some new way of 
feeling towards life and the world, some way of feeling by which our 
own existence can acquire more of the characteristics which we must 
deeply desire.’ 


‘Not any metaphysical theory as to the nature of the world 
to which it may give rise... .’ This sentence, written in 1914, 
points along a line which recent writers have carried much further. 
Metaphysical propositions, in the doctrine of Rudolf Carnap, 
‘have no representative function ’. 


‘Metaphysical propositions are neither true nor false, because they 
assert nothing, they contain neither knowledge nor error, they lie 
completely outside the field of knowledge, of theory, outside the 
discussion of truth or falsehood. But they are, like laughing, lyrics, 
and music, expressive. They express not so much temporary feelings 
as permanent emotional or volitional dispositions. Thus, for instance, 
a metaphysical system of Monism may be an expression of an even 
and harmonious mode of life, a Dualistic system may be an expression 
of the emotional state of someone who takes life as an eternal struggle. 
. .. The non-theoretical character of metaphysics would not be in 
itself a defect; all arts have this non-theoretical character without 
thereby losing their high value for personal as well as for social life. 
The danger lies in the deceptive character of metaphysics; it gives 
the illusion of knowledge without actually giving any knowledge.’ 2 


Now it is clear that I am precluded from accepting this doctrine 
asit stands. I have claimed that every proposition seriously put 
forward does make an assertion ; or (in words that may be more 
appropriate) seeks to put something before us. It need not give 
us new knowledge; it may call our attention to something 
which we know already, or should know if we had happened to 
look that way. But a statement which somebody has thought it 
worth while to make (as distinct from one which he invents as 
an instance of what he might say if he liked) is bound to be 
presentative as well as emotive. Our views of what is worth 
presenting may certainly connect, as Carnap says, with our 
permanent dispositions. One thinker may habitually direct our 
attention to the manifestations of unity in the world ; another 


1 Op. cit., p. 109. 
2 R. Carnap, Philosophy and Logical Syntax, p. 29-31. 
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may indicate all the conflict ; and there may be other variations, 
‘ Life is a tale told by an idiot, signifying nothing.” That may 
be true enough about life when Macbeth has twisted it into his 
corner. Philosophers may differ, as I said before, much less 
about the correctness of statements so far as they go, than about 
the relative importance of the aspects on which they are inviting 
us to dwell. 

'~ Being human beings, however, as well as philosophers, they 
may fall to disputing without keeping their real point of differ- 
ence clearly in mind, and they may not have the patience to 
come to an agreement as to what the real point is. Further, 
they may misunderstand each other’s assertions, as well as being 

_un-clear about their own. The Logical Positivists have laid 
useful stress upon the second point, and my difference from them 
is chiefly that I must still count a confused or vague assertion 
as assertive. The speaker sees something and wants us to look 
at it, imperfect as his seeing still is. In so far as he is intelligent 
he knows it is imperfect. In so far as intelligence fails, he may 
not know this. 

There remains, however, the other possibility that speakers 
may misunderstand each other. Serious persons often succeed 
in following each other creditably, even in difficult regions where 
they have to talk in metaphor or to improvise language as they 
go along. But sometimes they lose contact, especially where 
there has been an original lack of sympathy between them ; 
and then one may take the other to be making strange and re- 
condite affirmations, inviting challenge if they are taken seriously 
at all. There may be genuine perplexity. ‘ Is this man meaning 
to assert something, concerning which I am bound to question 
whether it is so? Or is he only affirming this something-else, 
which no doubt is true but which doesn’t seem worth saying ?’! 
Or there may be genuine impatience or despair: ‘ This language 
conveys nothing to me ’. 

When it is laid down that metaphysics lies ‘ completely outside 
the discussion of truth or falsehood ’, and ‘ gives the illusion of 
knowledge without giving any knowledge’, it seems possible 
that some such misunderstanding may be playing a part, whether 
in the commentator’s mind or in that of the disputants or in 
both. The disputants in my view cannot be affirming nothing,’ 
though they may in a popular sense be disputing about nothing ; 
if they understood each other they might sometimes find they 


1 Cf. some discussions of Substance, or of the Ontological Proof. 
2 Remembering always that the intention is the criterion. (Cf. p. 2.) 
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could agree.1 The will towards sympathy, and patience with 
each other’s attempts at expression, are indispensable. We shall 
not advance philosophy by quoting sentences at random from 
Bradley or from Wittgenstein and pronouncing them meaning- 
less. Difficulties of expression may show, but need not show, 
that a problem has been misconceived. They may show simply 
that the problem is difficult. 


3. 


So far we have considered science in general and philosophy 
in general. I wish now to approach moral philosophy, and, 
with that end, to go back first and consider normative science. 

A summary account may be given as follows :—Any subject- 
matter begins to exhibit norms when we are studying it as the 
place of working of an interest. The interest is not necessarily 
sponsored by us ;—we sometimes study political science or human 
physiology not with a view to promoting the health of the body 
politic or human, but in order to pass examinations. Whether 
we sponsor it or not, if the interest is there in the field of study, 
values in that field will be determined relatively to it. And out 
of all this arise rules or hypothetical commands ; which if the 
interest is sponsored by us will be more than hypothetical. 

In the normative field as in the general field, every intentional 
communication will be both presentative and emotive. If a 
tule is given, an assertion is made. I pause in order to maintain 
this in perhaps the most difficult case; that of logic or mathe- 
matics or (for the Logical Positivists) the fundamental structure 
of language.—‘ Arithmetical theorems state certain properties of 
numbers and certain relations between numbers ’ ;—Carnap warns 
us that this formulation may mislead us ‘ into considering pseudo- 
questions about what kind of objects these “ numbers ” are ’, and 
he recommends us to say instead, ‘ Arithmetical statements or 
sentences are compounded of signs of such and such a kind put 
together in such and such a way ; such and such (specified) rules 
of transformation belong to them ’.2 We must observe never- 
theless (I maintain) that the second part of this formulation still 
carries a statement about the properties and relations of something. 
For the point of the whole account is that unless certain rules 
are obeyed our arithmetic won’t work. Something solid is 


1 As in Carnap’s illustrations: op. cit. pp. 76-77, 81. 
_*R. Carnap, The Unity of Science, p. 40. I think that Carnap’s warning 
is useful and that there is much to be said for the stress he lays on the 


linguistic side. 
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dictating ; is reliable and resistant. My own inclination would 
be to call it ‘ reality in its numerical aspect’, or something to 
that effect. Carnap prefers to make language the centre of his 
sketch. Language in the void could not suffice, as far as I can 
see; but language-in-its-context I could accept ;—language as 
means and method for discovering and conveying truth; for 
working with a subject-matter and enabling more of it to come 
to light; language extending thought and guiding action. 
Rules and norms are begotten by an interest working in a field ; 
and this special interest, of unfolding implications or revealing 
reality or extending knowledge, happens to hold a unique position 
in that we can hardly disclaim our own sponsorship of it if we are 
troubling to use arithmetic at all. The exact outlining and 
naming of the field may well be a matter of choice and convenience, 
so long as we recognise its solidity. ‘The universe is such that 
our adding and our multiplying, if they are to work, must keep 
these rules.’ Or if ‘ universe’ suggests a rounded summing up 
and makes difficulties, let us say merely ‘ What is, is such that...’ 
The ‘ what is ’ will include the arithmetic itself, and all that it has 
to work with. 

‘ Logic and Mathematics ’, writes Carnap, ‘ are sciences having 
no proper subject matter analogous to the material of the em- 
pirical sciences. Postulation of “ formal ” or “ ideal ” objects to 
be set against the “real” objects of empirical sciences is un- 
necessary. ... I agree, in the sense that we have one world 
and not two ;—logic and mathematics need claim no separated 
realm for themselves. ‘Statements in Logic and Mathematics 
. . . have no content, that is to say, assert nothing as to the 
occurrence or non-occurrence of some state of affairs. ... “A 
is black or A is not black” . . . the compound statement no 
longer conveys any information at all. It is a tautology, «., 
is verified by all circumstances.’ !—For that exact reason | 
would say, not that it conveys no information, but that it con- 
veys the most general information possible. If ‘ conveys in- 
formation ’ is taken to imply either that what is said is new, or 
that the response invited is that of questioning-and-testing, then 
I will drop those words, and say instead that the statement 
quoted puts forward, or calls our attention to, a property of every- 
thing-that-is. This is the presentative side ;—the emotive side is 
‘Consider this’, and becomes in further development a rule, of 
language and of thinking; both being taken integrally with 
their context and function of finding out truth, or working with 
reality, or of serious living. 


1R. Carnap, The Unity of Science, p. 33-34. 
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Every intentional communication is both presentative and 
emotive ; and if a rule is given, an assertion is made. If I have 
succeeded in maintaining this case for the frontier position of 
logic and mathematics (and even if I have not succeeded), there 
should be less difficulty elsewhere. If ordinary statements in 
empirical science are allowed to be presentative, they will be no 
less presentative when the science has turned normative, through 
the inclusion of the working of some interest within its field. 
We could have no more solid facts to observe or present than the 
facts of smooth working and its opposite; of full complete 
working and of hindering and constraint; of need and its ful- 
filment or bafflement ; of the improvement of some type along 
intelligible lines, or its deterioration. The emotive side of the 
statement will be complex. It will include the invariable 
‘Consider this’ (since that interest of directing-attention will 
always be working), and then, because we are expounding norms, 
there will be the element of rule or hypothetical command, based 
on the interest whose field we are studying but which we do not 
necessarily sponsor. 

It is largely a matter of convenience or choice, as Carnap | 
sees,! whether our communications take a predominantly emotive 
or a predominantly presentative form. If we stand detached 
from the interest we study, it will be natural to stress the pre- 
sentative :—‘ A lethal dose of arsenic produces the following 
symptoms... .’ If our sympathy is enlisted, the emotive side 
may be more prominent. An argument is being misused, and 
the critic’s ‘ Absurd!’ is not only a statement but a protest. 
We cry out against the rough handling of a motor-car, or a child, 
because we see what the rough handling is doing and we don’t 
like it. ‘No! Don’t. I wouldn’t do that. That would be a 
pity. The system won’t stand it.’ The statement-form is 
widely interchangeable with the command-form, because both 
of them carry both meanings. 


4, 


Let us now turn to moral philosophy, and begin with Carnap’s 
account of it.2 There are two kinds of ethics, he says. There is 
a legitimate kind which may be called empirical or scientific ; 
this is made up of ‘ investigations about the actions of human 
beings, especially regarding the origin of these actions from feel- 
ings and volitions and their effects upon other people’. And 

1 Philosophy and Logical Syntax, p. 23-25 ; to be quoted presently. 
? Ibid., p. 22-25. 
14 
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there is an illegitimate kind called philosophical or normative. 
This is ‘a pretended investigation of what is good and what is 
evil, what it is right to do and what it is wrong to do’. 

‘It is easy to see that it is merely a difference of formulation 
whether we state a norm or a value judgment. A norm or rule 
has an imperative form, for instance: “Do not kill”. The 
corresponding value judgment would be: “ Killing is evil”, 
This I can accept on the basis just explained, that both forms can 
carry both meanings. But Carnap proceeds to a re-statement 
which discommodes me :— 


‘ ‘A value statement is nothing else than a command in a mis- 
leading grammatical form. . . . It does not assert anything and can 
neither be proved nor disproved. . . . From the statement “ Killing 
is evil” we cannot deduce any proposition about future experiences. 
Thus this statement is not verifiable and has no theoretical sense, 

, and the same thing is true of all other value statements.’ 


Now I am not sure which philosophers they are against whom 
this criticism is directed. They may have a system of ethics 
which I should not undertake to uphold. But I would recall 
what I said a few pages back about the possibility of misunder- 
standings. And I urge now that the quoted criticism applies 
only if we are supposing ‘ evil’ to have a recondite inexplicable 
meaning, severed from ‘investigations about the actions of 
human beings . . . and their effects upon other people’, and if 
the command is thus left hanging in the air. 

Let the question of killing arise as part of a genuine case of 
conscience. We survey the political situation in some unhappy 
country, and the impulsive suggestion arises that somebody’s 
assassination would be the best thing. With wider thought and 
imagination we see the deed in its context. We see it tearing 
the intricate close growth of civilised life and custom and affection. 
We realise the almost inevitable series of alternate revenges, and 
the poison spreading from each. Looking at the living social 
body to which this wound is proposed, we say strongly, ‘ Killing 
is evi!’. This is not yet an absolute forbidding, but it urges that 
most serious account should be taken of the harmfulness discerned. 
If it becomes an absolute forbidding it will be because, when the 
interests of all that we care for are gathered up together and 
brought to an outcome, we come to the conclusion that this 
thing simply must not be done. 

This is the kind of ethics that I am prepared to defend. The 
ethical command springs out of the facts and implies them; 
it is the utterance of facts; of normative facts. The exact point 
at which we say ‘ That is evil’ may shift. The words may be 
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a summarising comment like ‘ That is true ’, or the first words of 
an argument, like ‘ That is false’. We may tie them to the point 
of the damage to the system before us, or to that of the repudia- 
tion by the system, or to that of the sponsor’s remonstrance 
‘Don’t do it’. It does not matter, so long as the shifting is 
along this line, backwards or forwards, and does not lose its 
connection with the facts or ride off into empty air. 

Every command contains an assertion. The most capricious 
‘Don’t do that’ contains the statement ‘I don’t choose that 
you should’. The despot does not merely express that fact ; 
he informs us of it, though he may refuse all further informa- 
tion. ‘No!’ to a puppy indicates ‘That is not for you’. (I 
am taking no more liberty with grammatical forms than Carnap 
takes.) The ‘No’ has some reason in it, even if we and the 
dog are only playing a game. But in normative ethics the com- 
mand must have the very fullest reason in it; must be equally 
removed from mere habit and from caprice; must be ready to 
show itself as growing from the widest and deepest facts. ‘ The 
point is to lay open the basis of satisfaction to criticism ’.1 ‘See 
here ; and see what must be done.’ 

We may put the matter in yet one other way, bringing out 
the two connected features of fulness of basis and categoricalness 
of command :— 

We may become students of political science (let us say) 
without feeling any appeal from the interests which characterise 
that field; without desiring that any organisation should work 
well; desiring only to acquire knowledge about what tends to 
work well. A series of commands will accompany the process 
of our study ;—‘ Consider this ’, ‘ Verify that’, ‘ Let us now go 
on to the following’ :—The commands will not be ultimate, 
because other interests may interrupt and overrule ;—it may be 
time to go to dinner. But they will be categorical in the sense 
of being part, at any rate, of what in actual fact we must pay heed 


Besides this series of categorical commands there will be a 
series of hypothetical commands in another plane. ‘This kind 
of organisation has a weakness in a certain point ;—if it is to work 
well it must be guarded in such a way.’ If some day we come to 
care about a community’s well-being (or come to discover or ad- 
mit that we do care), then we shall have two layers of categorical 
commands ; not complete or final, but actual so far as they go. 


1B. Bosanquet, Implication and Linear Inference, footnote to p. 96. 
The whole account of judgments of value, on pp. 95-96, seems to me 


excellent. 
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We can, in theory, cultivate as many hypothetical normative 
sciences as we like; joining them to our actual living by just 
that thin link of our interest in learning. In practice it is not at 
all easy to cultivate them well while keeping our detachment so 
nearly complete, but to a certain extent the thing can be done. 
Now in ethics, as I conceive it, we seek finally to gather up, or to 
fall back upon, a full actuality. We have enriched our knowledge 
and extended our contacts by all these hypothetical studies, and 
now we link ourselves to our world not only through the one 
thing (knowledge) that we have supposed ourselves to care for, 
but through everything that we do really care for. The uniting 
bonds will ramify in every direction; through the persons we 
are fond of, for instance, to the things that they in turn are fond 
of. Every interest discovers its touch with some other interest, 
and their mutual dependence. Finally, in conduct or in speech, 
we commit ourselves to some relevant part of a total assertion, 
momentous and substantial :—‘ This is the way that an integral 
fulfilling world-life, including our corner of it, must go. This is 
our way, our vocation, in a world-process which, for all its 
puzzles and tangles, has enough unity to earn the name of right 
living’. Or, reasoning with somebody else or bringing up a 
child, we say to them in effect :—‘ Take together all that you care 
for, (including the indeterminate affair which we refer to as your 
self) ; and allow for all that is bound up with these, and for all 
that you will find you care for as your experience widens and 
grows ; and look along the lines of prosperity of all these things 
whose prosperity is not indifferent to you ; we give you our word 
that, in the best opinion we possibly can form, the outcome of 
all this for our conduct and for yours is thus and thus ’.! 

That is, we return from our hypothetical studies into a ‘ cool 
hour ’, and a deep hour, and a sincere hour, using all experience, 
first-hand and vicarious ; and we speak of the resultant norms, 
as we then see them, of the life in which our own being is com- 
mitted to join. The ethical judgment speaks for actuality i 
excelsis. 


5. 


I subjoin in conclusion a note on the position of art. Art 
adds its creations to the sum of existent reality, but also it reveals 
to us, in and through them, potentialities that were there already. 


1 This agrees sufficiently, I think, with Mr. C. L. Stevenson’s interesting 
article in Minp, January 1937, on ‘The Emotive Meaning of Ethical 
Terms’, 
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We respond to the complex presentation by enjoying, or reject- 
ing, or studying, its interest and its importance. ‘ Is there some- 
thing here that is worth dwelling on, or is there (as some say of 
history and others of metaphysics) nothing but bunk ? ’ 

We are justified in saying that philosophy partakes of the 
nature of art, provided that we are serious about art. The ad- 
dition made to reality by a great artist is not wilful or dis- 
connected ;—it is an unfolding, or a cultivated growth from what 
was there. Shakespeare says, ‘See what life can be; for a 
Cordelia, for Autolycus, and for Macbeth’. Pheidias says both 
‘See what marble can do’, and also ‘ This is what Dew-maidens 
would be if they existed’; bringing out something which is 
inchoate in a twilight amongst Greek hills. Holbein shows us a 
society and a history, and depths of experience sounded or. 
evaded, through a few lines on a canvas. More simply, though 
on the smaller scale, we see the interpretative office in the secon- 
dary arts. The performance of a drama, the playing of an 
orchestral composition, the reading aloud of a poem, will add to 
existent reality an evanescent series of movements and of sounds, 
and through these will unfold what was given. Poets perhaps 
have bestowed a name which philosophy need not repudiate, 
when they have called it a reading of earth, or of life. 
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V.—LOGICAL POSITIVISM AND SCIENTIFIC 
THEORY. 


By C. D. Harpie. 


In this paper I am going to mean by Logical Positivism any 
doctrine which holds that a proposition is meaningless unless 
it is capable of empirical verification. It has been frequently 
pointed out that such a criterion of meaning has severe conse- 
quences even for Science, as general laws are not strictly capable 
of being verified. Logical Positivists, however, do not wish to 
call Science meaningless, and avoid this difficulty by considering 
laws, not as propositions, but as rules of procedure somewhat 
analogous to rules of inference in the theory of deduction. On 
this view any suggested scientific law can never be verified as 
true or false, but it can be accepted or rejected according as it is 
a rule which is a useful or a useless one to adopt. This seems to 
me to be quite a reasonable way out of the difficulty, and Logical 
Positivists are at least no worse than any other philosophers in 
the solution they give to the difficulties about Induction. At 
any rate I am going to concede to the Logical Positivist that the 
acceptance or rejection of a scientific law does not upset his view 
of meaning, that is, I am assuming that a scientific law may be 
regarded merely as a rule which tells us what observations we 
are likely to make if we perform certain experiments. If we 
perform the experiments and do not obtain the suggested ob- 
servations we discard the rule as useless. 

There are, however, other parts of Science which must be 
called meaningless by the Logical Positivist, and it is these parts 
that I wish to consider. Let us take, for example, the concept 
of velocity. Suppose we experiment with a rigid body which 
has a clearly defined mark on it so that we can make accurate 
judgments as to when the mark passes a certain point. Let us 
also rule out all considerations of rotation. For example, the 
rigid body might be a small cube constrained to move along a 
straight groove which is graduated to measure lengths. The 
idea of velocity would arise first of all, I think, in some such 
way as this. If a fixed length is measured along the groove it 
may be found that the times taken by the body to travel over it 
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are not always equal. If the fixed length is s and the times on 
different occasions are ¢,, t., ‘6 ..., “the velocities over the 


8 8 Sat 
distance s”” are expressed by > ae and it is seen that 
Is “29 “3 


these are quantitative measurements of the sensible character- 
istic “ quickness ” 

A difficulty, however, arises at once. We may see that on 
some occasions the body moves quicker during one part of its 
journey over s than it does during another part, and yet that it 
takes the same time to travel the whole distance as it takes when 


its quickness is sensibly constant. In this case 5 cannot be 


regarded as a reliable measurement of quickness. The next idea 
is to take a shorter distance s’ and to note the corresponding 
times t,’, t.’, t,.... If we can still detect variations in 
quickness over s’, we take a smaller distance and so on until we 
can no longer detect variations while the body is travelling over 
this distance. But it is thought that although we can no longer 
detect variations it is logically possible that there might be 
variations, and that we must ultimately define “ the velocity of 


the body at an instant ” as lim 4 
t—0 

In the same way the notion of acceleration over a certain 
distance would arise from the sensible characteristic “ change in 
quickness’. But when it was observed that this change in 
quickness was not always constant, the notion of acceleration 
would have to experience an extension similar to that of the 
notion of velocity. Ultimately, “the acceleration of the body 


at an instant ” would be defined as lim “, where v is the change in 
t—0 
velocity over a time f. 

We could treat the change in acceleration in a similar manner 
and so on indefinitely, but from the point of view of dynamics we 
fortunately do not need to do so. But it is clear that both the 
concepts “velocity at an instant” and “acceleration at an 
instant” are unverifiable. We have no ground for supposing 


that lim = and lim - exist, far less for knowing what their values 
t>0 t+0 


are. For example, if, as is ned possible, » = 0 at t= 0 and 


1 
v=tsin— 7 at t + 0, then lim ~ does not exist, and so the accelera- 
t-+0 


tion at the instant t = 0 is not only unverifiable but seems in an 
even worse plight. 
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These two concepts, velocity and acceleration, are not excep- 
tional, and similar difficulties may be raised in connection with 
any branch of science which involves the differential calculus. 
Consider, for example, the proof of Fourier’s equation in the 
conduction of heat as given in any text-book on Mathematical 
Physics. Two physical laws are assumed. (1) The quantity of 
heat transmitted in unit time through a plane parallel-faced 
slab of a given material, whose opposite faces are at distance d 
apart, have area A, and are at temperatures ¢, and ¢s, is given 


_* 2 


by Q= constant x x A, where it is assumed that A 


is large compared with ‘ and the value of the constant depends 
only on the nature of the slab. (2) The rate of rise of temperature 
of any small portion of the slab is proportional to the reciprocal 
of its mass multiplied by the excess per unit time of the heat 
flowing in over the heat flowing out; the constant of propor- 
tionality again depending only on the material of the slab. 
These laws have been verified for smaller and smaller distances 
d and for various different media surrounding the slab. The 
following statements are now made. (a) It is assumed that 
both (1) and (2) remain true to whatever extent the distance 
between the faces is reduced. (5) It is assumed that both (1) 
and (2) remain true when the medium bounding the slab is the 
same as the material of the slab ; that is, not only when the slab 
is surrounded by the same material, but also when no thermo- 
meter, thermocouple or what not has been introduced. From 
(1), (2), (a), and (b) Fourier’s equation is derived. 

Now in what sense do (a) and (b) have meaning? They do 
not have meaning in the sense in which a particular proposition, 
such as “ this table is brown ”, has meaning, nor yet in the sense 
in which a law has meaning. For they do not state that certain 
observations may very probably be made under certain condi- 
tions; and laws, we have agreed, state at least that. The very 
possibility of observation in this case is ruled out. In other 
words, we have no idea what observations would be relevant to 
the truth or falsity of (a) and (6), and this is not just due to our 
limitations as human beings, but we cannot even suggest a 
method by which it would be possible to make such observations. 
Similar considerations may clearly be put forward concerning 
many other branches of physics. 

Now is it possible for the Logical Positivist to retain his criterion 
of meaning and at the same time retain these parts of physics 
Let us call the equation of heat conduction (the equation arrived 
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at by the above process of reasoning) equation (A).1_ Then the 
Logical Positivist might argue that (A) is of the same nature as 
a law, namely, that it is a useful rule to adopt and that all we 
mean by (a) and (6) is just that equation (A) is found to be useful. 
His position then is something like this. There is a quantity 
called temperature which we can measure at points on the surfaces 
of bodies, and equation (A) gives us a rule by which from a 
certain distribution of temperature over one surface of a body at 
time t, we can derive the distribution (which can be measured) 
over the same or some other surface at time ¢,, provided only 
we know the shape of the body and certain constants associated 
with the material of the body. If the predicted value coincides 
(within the limits of experimental error) with the observed value 
we say that the rule (A) is a useful one, or, if we like, has verifiable 
meaning. 

But why was rule (A) chosen at all? If we take the experi- 
ments that have actually been performed on the temperature 
distributions over various surfaces it would be possible to give 
any number of rules which are consistent with the experimental 
values, and why physicists should have chosen Fourier’s rule 
seems quite incomprehensible. The ordinary answer that it is 
a consequence of (a) and (b) is not open to the Logical Positivist 
since he has to maintain that (2) and (6) only have meaning 
because equation (A) is a useful rule. I think, therefore, it is 
fair to say that the Logical Positivist must either admit that his 
criterion of meaning is not the one actually employed by 
physicists, or else admit that it is just luck that physicists have 
discovered the large number of useful rules that they have 
discovered. The latter alternative is almost certainly false, and 
if the former is accepted I think it does follow that a great deal 
of the importance attributed to the Logical Positivist criterion 
vanishes, as that importance was considered to be due to the 
fact that the verifiability criterion did represent the way 

“meaning ” was always used by scientists. If I am right, such 
is not the case. 

If this is admitted, it is interesting to ask if anything more 
can be said about the occasions in Science on which the Logical 
Positivist criterion fails. And the answer I wish to give to this 
is that it fails to give the sense of meaning which scientists use 
in what they call “theories”. Now it is probably true to say 
that a word like “ beige ” is used in many different ways in 

ed , H¢ o¢ 


1The equation i % — a+ oe st —” = constant X ryt where the con- 


stant depends only on eal i. de of the body. 
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even a single branch of Science, and it is certainly used in many 
different ways in different branches of Science; but I wish in 
the rest of this paper to consider one way in which it is very 
often used in physics. 

The clearest exposition of this sense of theory has, I think, 
been given by N. R. Campbell.t He says: “A theory is a 
connected set of propositions which are divided into two groups. 
One group consists of statements about some collection of ideas 
which are characteristic of the theory ; the other group consists 
of statements of the relation between these ideas and some other 
ideas of a different nature. The first group will be termed 
collectively the “ hypothesis ” of the theory ; the second group 
the “ dictionary ”. . . . They (the propositions of the hypothesis) 
must be significant, but, taken apart from the dictionary, they 
appear arbitrary assumptions. They may be considered accord- 
ingly as providing a “definition by postulate” of the ideas 
which are characteristic of the hypothesis. The ideas which are 
related by means of the dictionary to the ideas of the hypothesis 
are, on the other hand, such that something is known about them 
apart from the theory. It must be possible to determine, apart 
from all knowledge of the theory, whether certain propositions 
involving these ideas are true or false. The dictionary relates 
some of these propositions of which the truth or falsity is known 
to certain propositions involving the hypothetical ideas by 
stating that if the first set of propositions is true then the second 
set is true, and vice versa.” 2 In physics the hypothesis generally 
consists of statements about mathematical variables and the 
dictionary then asserts a relation of material equivalence (in 
Russell’s sense) between a statement of the hypothesis and a 
statement about observable phenomena. For example, the main 
part of the hypothesis in Fourier’s theory of heat is the equation 
(A) referred to above, and part of the dictionary is the statement 
““ “4 = $» is materially equivalent to ‘the temperature has the 
value ¢,’”’. 

The purpose of a theory in this sense is to deduce laws, and it 
is because of this that theories are sometimes said to “ explain” 
laws. From the hypothesis it may be possible to deduce new 
relations holding between the “ ideas ” of the hypothesis, and if 
it is possible to translate, by means of the dictionary, these new 
relations into statements about observable phenomena which are 


1N. R. Campbell, Physics, The Elements, Chap. VI. Similar accounts 
will also be found in H. Dingle, Science and Human Experience, and in 
P. W. Bridgman, The Nature of Physical Theory. 
* Physics, The Elements, p. 122. 
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found to be verified, then the theory is a useful one to adopt. 
But it must be remembered there are always any number of 
hypotheses and dictionaries which will explain the observed 
laws, and the ones chosen owe their privileged position chiefly 
to analogy, simplicity and the general intellectual satisfaction 
which they produce. When a theory has been adopted it is 
convenient to introduce words into our language to describe the 
“ideas ” of the hypothesis. For example, it is convenient to use 
the words “ electron’, “mass”, “ charge’, etc., when talking 
about the hypothesis in Bohr’s theory of the atom. Logically, 
however, they are superfluous as the hypothesis consists of state- 
ments about mathematical variables, and the dictionary relates 
these to statements dealing with observable phenomena (such as 
the wave-length of light observed). 

Consider now a proposition in the language used for talking 
about the hypothesis. It is not empirically verifiable because 
two scientists, one of whom accepted it and the other of whom 
rejected it, might both agree about the observable phenomena 
but disagree as to the theory to be used to explain the observable 
phenomena. Moreover, because of the elements of analogy and 
simplicity which make scientists prefer one theory to another, 
such a proposition is not merely linguistic as Carnap, I think, 
would like to hold. He might urge that these elements of anal- 
ogy and simplicity, or whatever they may be, confer only an 
“emotive”? meaning on the proposition, but that does not 
matter, for it is just this emotive meaning which is vital to the 
theory. Hence, however admirable the Logical Positivist criterion 
of meaning may be in many spheres of discourse, it is certainly 
not the criterion used by scientists in constructing theories. 

I do not wish, however, to draw attention to Campbell’s work 
on this sense of theory merely for the sake of the Logical Posi- 
tivists. It seems to me also to throw light on the philosophical 
controversies between Mechanism and Vitalism and between 
Determinism and Indeterminism. A clear discussion of the 
former has been given by Prof. Broad in Chapter II of The Mind 
and its Place in Nature, and I would like to take that as a starting 
point. 

Two mechanistic views of the material realm are there con- 
sidered. 

I. Pure Mechanism 1—This consists of the following propositions : 

(a) All matter consists of a single kind of stuff, all of whose 
parts are exactly alike except for differences of position and 
motion. 


1C. D. Broad, The Mind and its Place in Nature, p. 44 et seq. 
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(6) There is a single fundamental kind of change, namely, 
change of position. 

(c) There is a single elementary causal law, according to which 
particles influence each other by pairs. 

(d) There is a single and simple principle of composition, 
according to which the behaviour of any aggregate of particles, 
or the influence of any one aggregate on any other, follows in 
a uniform way from the mutual influences of the constituent 
particles taken in pairs. 

It is argued that a theory of this type must be inadequate as 
a theory about the entire universe, because either it is true only 
on a microscopic scale, in which case there would have to be in 
addition a set of laws connecting the microscopic properties with 
the macroscopic properties of matter; or if it is meant to be 
a theory about the macroscopic properties as well, it is clearly 
inadequate for those properties which matter has when it is in 
certain relations to a mind. 

II. The second mechanistic view! of the world is much less 
radical. It asserts that there are certain wholes, composed 
(say) of constituents A, B and C in a relation R to each other; 
that all wholes composed of constituents of the same kind as 
A, B and C in relations of the same kind as R have certain char- 
acteristic properties; that A, B and C are capable of occurring 
in other kinds of complex when the relation is not of the same 
kind as R; and that the characteristic properties of the whole 
R(A, B, C) can be deduced from complete knowledge of the 
properties of A, B and C in isolation or in other wholes which 
are not of the form R(A, B, C). Prof. Broad suggests that it is 
some such view as this which is held by Mechanists in the tradi- 
tional Vitalist-Mechanist controversy. 

As an example, this mechanistic view of the world asserts that 
a whole (such as common salt) is composed of the constituents 
sodium and chlorine; that all samples of common salt have 
certain characteristic properties ; that sodium and chlorine are 
capable of occurring in chemical compounds other than sodium 
chloride; and that the characteristic properties of sodium 
chloride can be deduced from complete knowledge of the pro- 
perties of sodium and chlorine in isolation or in chemical com- 
pounds other than sodium chloride. Prof. Broad argues that, 
in this example, to make the deduction it is necessary to know 
either (a) a general law connecting the properties of any chemical 
compound with those of its separate elements, or (b) two general 


1Op cit., p. 61 et seq. 
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laws, one of which connects the properties of any sodium com- 
pound with those of elementary sodium, whilst the other connects 
the properties of any chlorine compound with those of elementary 
chlorine. Since no such laws are known, Prof. Broad inclines to 
the view that a mechanical theory (in this second sense) of the 
universe is inadequate to explain chemistry, and, a fortiori, 
biology. 

From the analysis of theories with which we have been con- 
cerned, it is clear that these are not two mechanistic theories in 
the same sense of “theory”. Pure Mechanism or any theory 
resembling Pure Mechanism must not be considered as possibly 
true on a microscopic scale and certainly false on a macroscopic 
scale. There is only one scale—the scale of observable pheno- 
mena. But theories (in our sense of the word) may be constructed 
consisting of a hypothesis and a dictionary which translates a 
sentence in the language of the hypothesis into a sentence about 
observable phenomena. The language may be modelled on the 
language of observable phenomena, but that is merely for con- 
venience in talking about the hypothesis. Thus proposition (a) 
of the theory of Pure Mechanism says that all matter consists 
of a single kind of stuff, etc., but this has not to be interpreted 
as a statement about observable phenomena. If it is so inter- 
preted, it is certainly false as Prof. Broad points out. Newton’s 
theory of gravitation, for example, is an almost perfect example 
of Pure Mechanism. Now the hypothesis in it consists of 
statements about mathematical variables, and the dictionary 
translates statements in the language of the hypothesis into 
statements about mass, distance, etc. For convenience in talking 
about the hypothesis the phrases “‘ mass of a particle ”’, “ velocity 
of a particle”, etc., are introduced, and it is, therefore, not 
surprising that there is only one kind of particle. The question 
as to whether a theory of the type of Pure Mechanism is true, is 
not really a question of fact, that is, it is not like asking do 
electrified bodies attract or repel. It is largely a question as to 
whether scientists are ingenious enough to construct a theory of 
that type. 

The second kind of mechanistic theory is not a theory—as I 
have been using the word—at all, that is, it does not introduce 
any hypothetical ideas; and the question as to whether a theory of 
this type is true or not seems to me to be a question as to whether 
there are such laws as (a) and (b) mentioned above. If there are, 
then the world is mechanistic in this sense, and if there are not, 
then the world is not mechanistic in this sense. Here the only 
policy is to wait and see if such laws are discovered. But it 
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must be noticed that whether such laws are discovered or not 
the world might be mechanistic in the “‘ Pure Mechanism ” sense, 
and I think the realisation of this resolves any paradox that is 
felt in the Vitalist-Mechanist controversy. For I think that 
what the Non-Mechanist Biologist (that is, in Prof. Broad’s 
terminology, the substantial or emergent vitalist) means to assert 
is just what Prof. Broad says, and I think it is quite possible 
that such an attitude is correct, even in chemistry—namely (a) 
that there are not enough general laws to determine the properties 
of any chemical compound from the properties of its elements, 
and (6) that for the determination of the properties of (say) 
common salt there are not enough general laws connecting the 
properties of any sodium compound with those of elementary 
sodium, nor enough connecting the properties of any chlorine 
compound with elementary chlorine. But I do not think that 
what the Mechanist Biologist means to assert is that such general 
laws will be found; that is, the Mechanist and Non-Mechanist 
Biologists do not contradict each other. What the Mechanist 
Biologist wishes to assert is that some theory (similar to that which 
Prof. Broad calls ‘‘ Pure Mechanism ”’) can be given to explain 
both the behaviour of chemical compounds and the behaviour 
of living organisms. And he has been proved to be at least 
partly correct since such a theory can be given, by which (from 
the structure of atoms) the properties of chemical compounds 
can be explained. This theory is in the usual form of a hypo- 
thesis dealing with the structure, in terms of electrons and 
protons, of the atom, and a dictionary which translates sentences 
about electrons and protons into sentences dealing with observ- 
able properties of substances. Moreover there does not seem to 
be any reason at all why a similar theory may not be given 
eventually which, with a suitable dictionary, will be able to 
explain all the properties of living bodies. Some scientists hold 
that the hypothesis of the electrical theory of matter is sufficient, 
and if so then the problem is to find a dictionary ; but it seems 
possible that it may be necessary to make changes in the 
hypothesis. 

The conclusion then seems to me to be this. Both the 
Mechanist and the Non-Mechanist Biologist are probably right, 
since what they assert are not contradictory theories. (In fact, 
I do not see what meaning could be given to the phrase “ contra- 
dictory theories”). If “theory” is used in the way I have 
been explaining, only the Mechanist Biologist has given a theory, 
or has given an opinion that a theory may one day be forth- 
coming. The Non-Mechanist Biologist does not deny this, but 
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asserts that there is no law connecting different sets of observable 
properties. This can never really be proved any more than it 
can ever be proved that there is no law connecting the bank 
rate and the length I can hit a golf ball. But we may be reason- 
ably confident that there is none. 

Finally, I wish to consider the controversy between Deter- 
minism and Indeterminism. There is no standard definition of 
either of these terms and some writers (especially in Psychology) 
use “mechanistic theory” and “deterministic theory” as 
synonymous. This seems undesirable, as a theory such as wave 
mechanics would generally be said to be mechanical but not 
deterministic. Mechanical theory, I think, is best taken to 
mean any theory of the type discussed above. Following the 
example of Eddington,! let us consider three of the definitions of 
Determinism which have been suggested. 

“An intelligence, who for a given instant should be acquainted 
with all the forces by which Nature is animated and with the several 
positions of the entities composing it, if further his intellect were 
vast enough to submit those data to analysis, would include in one 
and the same formula the movements of the largest bodies in the 
universe and those of the lightest atom.” ? 

“** Determinism ’ is the name given to the following doctrine. Let 
S be any substance, ¥ any characteristic, and t any moment. Suppose 
that S is in fact in the state o with respect to % att. (There are three 
logically possible states of which o is one; namely, to have y¥, not to 
have it, and to be changing.) Then the compound supposition that 
everything else in the world should have been exactly as it, in fact, 
was, and that S should instead have been in one of the other two 
alternative states with respect to % is an impossible one.” 3 

“It (Determinism) supposes that there is a system of law such 
that if we are given complete data as to the state of the world during, 
say, the first second of the year 1600, we can predict complete data 
as to the state of the world at any subsequent date (and, incidentally, 
at any past date).” 4 

The most obvious point about all these definitions is that, with 
our present knowledge, Determinism is very far from being 
proved (on Broad’s definition it is doubtful if it ever could be 
either proved or disproved). Thus Eddington says: ‘“ Deter- 
minism is not disproved by physics. But it is the determinist 
who puts forward a positive proposal and the onus of proof is 
on him.”® Most physicists and philosophers who write on the 
subject at the present time are content to point out that physics 


1A.8. Eddington, New Pathways in Science, Chap. IV. 

* Laplace, quoted by Eddington, op. cit., p. 75. 

°C. D. Broad, Aristotelian Society, Supplementary Volume X, p. 136. 
‘A. 8. Eddington, ibid., p. 163. 

°A.S. Eddington, New Pathways in Science, p. 85. 
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does all that is required of it if its laws are statistical generalisa- 
tions of a high probability. The change from the classical inter- 
pretation of them as universal generalisations is due to the 
development of thermodynamics and, more especially, of quantum 
mechanics. “The formule given in modern text-books on 
quantum theory . . . are exclusively concerned with probabili- 
ties and averages. . . . Further, it is now recognised that the 
classical laws of mechanics and electro-magnetism (including the 
modifications introduced by relativity theory) are simply the 
limiting form assumed by the formule of quantum theory when 
the number of individual quanta or particles is very large.” 1 

It seems to me there are grave difficulties in this view of the 
question. The only verification that individual quanta or 
particles are subject to probability laws is that certain observable 
regularities occur, and it is curious that the more of these re; u- 
larities we observe the better established becomes the theory, and 
hence the mare safely can we conclude that the regularities have 
only a high probability. Moreover, as Bridgman points out, 
although it is supposed to be a merit of wave mechanics that it 
insists on a certain amount of indeterminism, it has to be re- 
membered that it admits some measurements which may be 
known with indefinite precision. And if it urges that a certain 
amount of indeterminism in the values of two variables is more 
in accord with experience, it is also true that the possible allowance 
of indefinitely great indeterminism in the value of one of these 
variables is not in accord with experience. 

These objections, I think, emphasise more than ever that it is 
necessary to regard theories in the way we have been doing. 
The objections do not for a minute throw doubt on quantum 
mechanics, but they show that the language in which the theory 
is generally explained must be regarded as the language for talking 
about the hypothesis. The very fact that probability relations 
occur in the statement of the theory ought by itself to have 
convinced everyone that the laws which electrons, photons, etc., 
are supposed to obey are not laws in the sense in which observ- 
able phenomena obey laws. The notion of probability is always 
a theoretical one, and is never applicable to any concrete physical 
situation as such. Eddington in some places realises this. Thus 
he writes: “ Here are two regularities in the sensory experience of 
most of us: (a) We never come across equilateral triangles whose 
angles are unequal. (b) We never come across thirteen hearts in 
a hand dealt to us at bridge. In our ordinary outlook we explain 


1 A. S. Eddington, op. cit., pp. 77-78. 
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these regularities in fundamentally different ways. We say that 
the first holds because a contrary experience is impossible ; the 
second because a contrary experience is too improbable. This 
distinction is theoretical. There is nothing in the observations 
themselves to suggest to which type a particular observed 
regularity belongs.” ? 

The much discussed question, therefore, as to whether the 
laws of nature are statistical or universal generalisations seems 
to me to have been very badly stated. It should be replaced by 
some such question as: Does the hypothesis of the theory which 
predicts the laws contain the mathematical conception of prob- 
ability or not? If it does, the world may be said to be indeter- 
ministic; if not, deterministic. (I think the three definitions 
of Determinism quoted above are all based on the idea of a 
theory whose hypothesis does not contain the idea of probability.) 
Moreover, since a much wider set of laws can be predicted by the 
new quantum mechanics than by the classical theory, the answer 
must be that subject to the limitations of our present knowledge 
the world is indeterministic. But it is clear that the results 
often put forward as a consequence of such a conclusion by no 
means follow. 


1A. 8. Eddington, op. cit., p. 79. 
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VI.—DISCUSSION. 


A MISTAKE OF PLATO’S IN THE “REPUBLIC”: A 
REJOINDER TO MR. MABBOTT. 


I CONTENDED in a recent article? that the point which is really at 
issue in the Republic is misrepresented in a certain passage in it. 
In 3574-3584 Glaucon distinguishes “good things” into three 
classes. There is (i) the good which “ we should like to possess not 
through a desire of its consequences, but for its own sake;”? 
(ii) “‘ that which we love both for its own sake and for the sake of 
its consequences,’ such as wisdom and sight and health ”’ ; (iii) goods 
of which ‘‘ we should say that they are troublesome, but that they 
benefit us, and we should not wish to have them for their own sakes, 
but for the sake of the rewards and other things which result from 
them” 4 Examples of this third class are ‘‘ gymnastic exercise, 
submission to medical treatment, the practice of medicine or of any 
other money-making pursuit.”’ It is then required of Socrates that 
he shall prove that justice belongs to the second of these classes, 
against his opponents, who would place it in the third. 

I contended that this passage misrepresents the actual arguments 
both of Socrates’ opponents (viz., Thrasymachus and the holders of 
the views expounded by Glaucon and Adimantus in Book II), and 
of Socrates himself, and that therefore Plato was guilty of a two- 
fold mistake in introducing this classification to expound the point 
at issue. 

Mr. Mabbott * has defended Plato against the charge of error under 
both heads. He denies that this passage misrepresents the argu- 
ments either of Socrates’ opponents or of Socrates. I propose there- 
fore to examine the question under each head separately and to con- 
sider the former, as being the simpler, first. 

(1) Nowhere in the Republic do Socrates’ opponents argue that 
justice belongs to the third division of goods distinguished above, 


1“ A mistake of Plato’s in the Republic,” Mrnp, N.S., XLVI, No. 183 
(July, 1937), pp. 386-393. 

26 Se€aiuel” av exew od ta&v amoBawdevrwr épiépevor, GAN’ adTo adrod évexa 
domaldopevor. 

36 adré re abrod xdpw ayandpev Kal Tav an’ avTod yryvopevwr. 

* raira éninova daipev dv, whereiv S€ Huds, kai adra péev éavrav Evexa ovK Gv 
detain” Exew, tdv 5é probav te xdpw Kat Tov GAAwv Goa yiyverat an’ avTav. 

5“ Ts Plato’s Republic Utilitarian?” Minp, N.S., XLVI, No. 184 
(October, 1937), pp. 468-474. 
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or could they conceivably have done so. This is obvious, and of 
ourse Mr. Mabbott does not deny it. He defends Plato against 

e charge of inconsistency by maintaining that the third division 
f goods was never intended by Plato to represent the class in which 
justice was placed by the opponents of Socrates, but only that in 
which it was placed by oi zoAdot. “‘ Mr. Foster has failed to 
distinguish of zoAAoi of 358a . . . from the Sophists. . . . Grote 
also, as the passage quoted by Mr. Foster shows, failed to distinguish 
the confusion of of zoAAoi from the clear and very different position 
of Glaucon and Adimantus. They ” [sc. Glaucon and Adimantus] 
“are true followers of Thrasymachus in maintaining that injustice 











at is Kpetrrov. ...} 

it. When I read this passage, I can only rub my eyes and recur to 
ee the text of the Republic. 358a runs as follows : 

ot “*In which class ’ he said, ‘do you place justice ?’ 

, ‘In the fairest class, I fancy,’ I said, ‘ amongst those things which he, 
of who would be blessed, must love both for their own sake and for their 
ds consequences.’ 
ey ‘That is not the opinion of most people’ (od totvuy Soxet ois 
es, moots), he said. ‘They place it in the troublesome? class of good 
ym things, which must be pursued for the sake of the reward and the 
m high place in public opinion which they bring, but which in themselves 

i are irksome and to be avoided.’ 
ny ‘I know that people think so’ I said. ‘It is on those grounds 
at, that Thrasymachus has always criticized justice and praised injustice. 
es, But I am apparently a slow pupil.’ ” # 
its Glaucon says in 358B, 7: émavavedcoua tov Opacvpdyxov Adyov, so 
of that what is said here of Thrasymachus’ position must be held to 
nd apply also to Glaucon’s. 

70- I cannot see that more is required for the refutation of Mr. 
int Mabbott’s argument under this head. It is clear that Plato does not 

make the distinction which Mr. Mabbott makes for him between 
ler the views of the many and those of the Sophists,4 and that he means 
ru- to assert in this passage that Thrasymachus and Glaucon and 
re- Adimantus hold a view which would rank justice among the third 
yn- the classes of goods distinguished above. 

(2) Under the second head, I cannot but think that Mr. Mabbott 
at has introduced confusion by trying to kill two birds with one stone. 
ve, I should not dream of committing the solecism of calling Plato’s 
83 doctrine Utilitarian,*)and I can applaud the arguments which Mr. 

1 Loc. cit., p. 471. 
ae * This describes the third class, cf. émizova in 3570.7. 

* A. D. Lindsay’s translation. My italics. 

‘Cf. also Bk. VI, 4934-4944, a passage which makes it clear that Plato 
om eld the doctrines of the Sophists to consist in a rationalization, or theo- 
84 tical justification, of the moral principles of of woAoi. 


L5 It seems to me as bad a solecism, and as misleading, as the translation 
of ordas by “ class-war ”. 
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Mabbott directs against that error, because it is not my feathers that 
are made to fly. 

I accept almost entirely Mr. Mabbott’s summing-up of what he 
holds to be the kernel of the ethical doctrine of the Republic. 


“We now” [sc. at the end of Book IV] “‘ have discovered what 
justice is. It is that condition of the soul in which each part performs 


4 its own function under the control of reason. Justice has that rela- 


tion to the soul which health has to the body or harmony to music. 
We must now ask whether it pays to be just. But that is an absurd 
question. If life is not worth living when the body is diseased and 
corrupted, how much less so when that itself which is the principle 
of life is corrupted, even if a man got everything he wished except to 
avoid injustice and to win justice.” } 


This is the manifesto of our common front against the erroneous 
interpretation of Plato’s doctrine as Utilitarian, and I am indebted 
to Mr. Mabbott for the dispelling of some obscurity and at least one 
error ? to which I was subject when I wrote before. 

But our agreement upon this point does not affect the issue in 
dispute between us on the question which I raised in my previous 
article. I permit myself two observations preliminary to the dis- 
cussion of this issue : 

~(1) Justice is not, for Plato, identical with happiness; any more 
han a certain physical disposition of the bodily tissues 7s health, or 
han a certain arrangement of wave motions in the air is a musical 


‘* tune. Justice is the ground or condition of happiness, as a certain 


disposition of tissues is the condition of health, and the order of 
wave motions the condition of the tune.* In other words, happiness 
is the consequence of justice, as health is the consequence of a 
certain arrangement of bodily tissues. This is not the sense of the 
word “ consequence ” in which Utilitarians are accustomed to use it, 
but it is a proper sense nevertheless. 
;~ (2) Plato’s doctrine is not Utilitarian, but neither is it Kantian. 
' Though we have only to see what justice really is in order to see 
that it is worth while being just, that is because the insight into the 
nature of justice makes it immediately evident that happiness is its 
necessary consequence ; it is not because an insight into the nature 
of justice makes it clear that justice would be worth having whether 
it resulted in happiness or not. Of happiness, but not of justice, it 
is nonsensical to ask whether it is worth having ; it becomes non- 

1 Loc. cit., p. 472. 2 Vide p. 230 inf. 

3 Plato says in 444D-k that “ virtue is, as it were, the health of the soul ”. 
Mr. Mabbott says accordingly “ Justice has that relation to the soul which 
health has to the body, or harmony to music”. It would be pedantic to 
quarrel with the expression of either when the meaning of both is clear; 
nevertheless in strict accuracy it should be said that happiness corresponds 
to the health of the body, justice to the physical condition upon which 

health is consequent. 
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sensical to ask it of justice only when we perceive that justice has 
happiness as its necessary consequence. 
Mr. Mabbott and I are in agreement that Plato uses two different 
inds of expressions to describe the task which Socrates has to 
erform in the portion of the Republic which intervenes between 
3574 and 612a: (i) that he is to show that justice is good in itself, 
nd apart from its consequences, (ii) that he is to show that justice 
as good consequences for the man who possesses it, or that it 
benefits him. I maintained that since Socrates’ argument is devoted 
hroughout to proving one thing and one thing only (namely, that 
peice bo wort having, even if we do not count its conventional 
ewards, because happiness is its necessary consequence) it was a 
istake on Plato’s part to describe his task as that of proving that 
justice is worth while apart from its consequences. I should now 
prefer to express my criticism somewhat differently: I believe that 
Plato never intended anything different when he used the former 
set of phrases! from what he intended when he used the latter,” 
namely, the meaning which I have expressed within brackets above ; 
ie., that he did not waver between two different conceptions of the 
task which Socrates was to perform, but that he was guilty of a 
lverbal ambiguity in using two different (and mutually inconsistent) 
va of expressing what he nevertheless conceived always as the 
e thing. 
But Mr. Mabbott seeks to defend Plato by another method 
altogether. He thinks that these two different sets of expressions 
are intended to mean two different things; but that Plato is not 
inconsistent, because these different descriptions are intended to 
apply not to a single task of Socrates, but to two different tasks. 
Socrates really has to prove two things: (i) that justice is good in 
\itself, (ii) that it is good by reason of its consequences.? 
~ Let us examine the implications of this defence. Mr. Mabbott, 
of course, agrees that Socrates is debarred by the ban imposed in 
Book II and lifted only in Book X, 612a ff. from taking any account 
of such good consequences as are only conventionally attached to 
ustice and could therefore be attained by seeming to be just. 
enever, therefore, Socrates makes mention before 612a of the 
consequences of justice, he must be held by Mr. Mabbott to intend 
solely the “‘ necessary and inevitable consequences”’. To hold 
otherwise would, of course, be to impute to Plato a more serious 
confusion that I ever charged him with. Socrates, then, upon Mr. 
Mabbott’s interpretation, maintains both (i) that justice is worth 


1 As, for instance, when he makes Glaucon request to hear justice atré 
Kal? adto éyewpaldépevov (358D). 

* As, for instance, when he asks: adréd éxdrepov TH abrod Suvdyer ti Spa 
(366), or 6 adr} [Sc. 4 Scxctoodvn] 80 adiriy tov exovra dvivnow Kal abixia 
Badarret. 

* Mabbott, loc. cit., pp. 470-471. 

‘Mr. Mabbott’s phrase : loc. cit., p. 471. 
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having by reason of its necessary and inevitable consequences, and 
ii) that it would be worth having even without these consequences, 
ut what are according to Plato the necessary and inevitable conse- 
uences of justice? I know of none except happiness. Mr. 
;Mabbott therefore attributes to Socrates the twofold position (ji) 
| that justice is worth while because it makes the just man happy, 
land (ii) that it would still be worth while even if it did not make its 
| possessor happy. Did Plato ever maintain the second thesis? It 
|seems to me that the question has only to be asked in order to be 
answered in the negative. So far from maintaining it, I doubt 
aa Plato was capable even of entertaining it. Indeed, I 
suggest that it was possible for him to fall into the verbal confusion 
of which he is guilty (sc. in using such phrases as “that justice is 
good in itself and apart from its consequences”, when what he 
means would be better expressed by saying that justice is good i 
virtue of its own effect upon the soul, and apart-from its 1 srewarde), 
sotety because it never occurred to him to-stippose that anyone could 
take those phrases in the sense which they might naturally bear to 
a mind attuned to Kantian ways of thought. 
But this is beyond the point. Mr. Mabbott is logically committed 
o the conclusion that the arguments of Socrates in the Republic, or 
hat some of them, are directed to proving the second of the theses. 
at evidence does he produce for this conclusion? In the whole 









bbhf soneae of his article he cites only one passage which supports it ; 
/ yr’ / \that is the passage of the Republic in which the duty is imposed 
( [3 fore jupon the philosophers of “returning to the cave” on the ground 
Se that justice demands it, in spite of the fact that this will entail a 
7 inution of their happiness. 1 I admit this single passage, but as 
io ave already devoted an article” to the attempt to show that 
_f its implications are inconsistent with all the rest of the moral 
‘4°. philosophy of the Republic, I may perhaps be excused from dealing 
y .._further with it now. The argument of Book IV, from which Mr. 
fv? | Mabbott claims support, is not an argument for this thesis, as I have 
t4,,l4 ~~ \tried to show, but for the quite different one, that justice is worth 

“~.4,l<-, | while because it makes the just man happy. 
ttl . *. J I would add in conclusion that Mr. Mabbott has made me aware 
bey “#@ ¢** of an error which I committed in my original article in my view of 
y, the relation of the argument of Book IX to that of the books pre- 
uf , ceding the digression which begins with Book V. I assumed that 
‘0 aan Books II-IV showed what justice was, while Book IX showed that 
< + it was productive of happiness. I now agree with Mr. Mabbott * 

trVve - 


that Books II-IV, in showing what justice is, prove at the same time 
yathat it is productive of happiness. 


Ky Loc. cit., p. 474. 

2 “ Some Implications of a Passage in the Republic”, in Philosophy, July 
1936. 
3 p. 472. 
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On the other hand, I think that Mr. Mabbott’s account of the 
relation in which the argument of these books stands to that of 
Book IX is as erroneous as mine was previously. He says: “I 
believe that Book IX could have disappeared . . . without shaking 
the central edifice of the ethical position at all”. ‘‘ As soon as it 
is clear that justice is the state of the soul described in Book IV, the 
battle is over. ... Why then raise the question in Book IX ? 
Because our ideas of the justice of the Universe would be shaken if 
justice and pain were necessarily connected.” ? 

This is not the true answer to the question which Mr. Mabbott 
asks. The battle is not over at the end of Book IV, because it is 
not sufficient for Socrates to prove that the just man is happy. He 
has to prove also that the unjust man is unhappy, or less happy ; 
for the proof of the happiness of the just would not be a reason for 
preferring justice if it could be supposed that the unjust were equally 
happy. Therefore the proof of Book IV must be followed by an 

count of the unjust soul and an exhibition of its unhappiness. 
is second part of his task is begun by Socrates immediately at the 
end of Book IV,* and resumed, after the digression of Books V-VII 
in the passage VIII, 543a-IX, 5768. The ground is now clear for 
what was not possible at the end of Book IV, namely a comparative 
estimation of the happiness of just and unjust respectively, and this 
is the culmination of the ethical argument of the Republic. 

(as is indeed odd that so much of the remaining portion of Book IX 








should be devoted to a comparison of the just and unjust life in 
respect of the pleasure enjoyed in each. But Mr. Mabbott is wrong 
in supposing * that Book IX is devoted only to answering the 
(question “‘ which life is the pleasantest ?’’ Of the three arguments 
with which the passage opens, the first (576B-580c) proves the supreme 
happiness (not pleasure) of the just man, and the supreme unhappi- 
‘ness (not pain) of the unjust. The next two arguments (580c-583a 
‘and 5834-5884) are devoted to proving the superior pleasure of the 
just, and I confess myself unable to account for the disproportionate 
space allotted to this topic, and in particular for the claim with 
which the third argument is introduced, that this is to be “ péyarov 
Te Kal KupudtaTov TaV mTwyaTwr.” > Perhaps Plato did lapse, for 
the space of eight pages, into the mistake of thinking that Socrates’ 
task was to prove the greater pleasantness of the just life. But if 
he did, he soon recovered himself, for he concludes the third argu- 
ment as follows: ‘‘ Now, if the good and just man by so much 
surpasses the evil and unjust man in pleasure, is it not incalculable 
how greatly he will conquer him in grace of life and beauty and 
yirtue?”?® This makes it clear that Plato does not think that his 

roof of the superior pleasure of the just life has settled the question 
at issue; but only that the degree of its pleasure is one of the 


*p. 472. 2p. 474. 8 445B. 
4 Pp. 472-473. 5 583B. 6 5884; tr. A. D. Lindsay. 
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considerations relevant to an estimate of its happiness 1—as indeed I 
‘suppose it is.” 
| The concluding portion of Book IX * is devoted to proving the 
/superior happiness (not pleasure) of the just. 

M. B. Foster. 


1 This is made clear also by another passage: 589B-C. xara mdvra tpdmov 
87 6 peév 7a. Sixara eyxwpalwy GdAnOA av A€you, 6 5é 7a Adixa YevSorto. mpds Te 
yap 7Soviv Kai mpos eddokiay Kal wpedlav cKomovpevw 6 pev Errawverns Tod Sixaiov 
GAnBever, 6 Se Péxrns ovdev dyes Ov. eldas weyer 6 Te Weyer. 

* Nevertheless, Plato cannot be defended upon another count against 
the charge that he has lapsed from his proper standpoint at least in the 
former of his two arguments about pleasure (580pD, 1-583a, 11). If the 
argument tended to prove the superior pleasure of the just man, it would 
not be irrelevant to the estimate of his happiness. But it does not prove 
this. It proves instead the superior pleasure of the philosopher, and by 
no means all just men are philosophers. 

The just man who is not a philosopher will derive his greatest well-being, 
and therefore his greatest happiness, by submitting his conduct to direction 
by the philosophical insight in the soul of his ruler. This is stated in 
580c-p, and is, of course, the central political doctrine of the Republic. 
But it is too much to suppose that he can share by this submission in the 
pleasure of philosophical thought which his ruler enjoys. Yet if he can- 
not, the demonstration of the pleasures of philosophy is irrelevant to the 
issue so far as he is concerned. It might serve as an incentive to a man 
to become a philosopher if he were capable of it; but if he were not, as 
most men are not, it would serve as no incentive to him to be just. 

3 588B-592B. 
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La déduction transcendentale dans V'euvre de Kant. Par H. J. pE 
VLEESCHAUWER. Tome III: La déduction transcendentale de 
1787 jusqu & VOpus Postumum. University of Ghent (Paris: 
Librairie Ernest Leroux), 1937. Pp. 709. 150 Belgian francs. 


Pror. DE VLEESCHAUWER is to be heartily congratulated on the 
accomplishment of his colossal task. Having given us one volume 
of 332 pages on the transcendental deduction before the Critique of 
Pure Reason, and a second volume of 597 pages on the transcendental 
deduction from 1781 to 1787, he now completes his researches by a 
still larger volume, covering not only the second edition of the 
Critique of Pure Reason, but also the Critique of Practical Reason 
and the Critique of Judgement, as well as the later writings of Kant, 
especially the polemical work against Eberhard, the unfinished prize 
essay on the progress of metaphysics, and the Opus Postumum. The 
magnitude of this achievement is the more striking from the fact 
that he seldom makes any statement without quoting chapter and 
verse from the works of Kant or his commentators. Indeed, when 
quoting from the edition of tie Berlin Academy he not only gives 
the page but usually the line as well—a kindly concession to the 
reader, but a heavy burden to the author. He has also supplied a 
detailed index both of persons and of subject-matter. 

The sheer vastness of this work may prove a deterrent to potential 
readers, but it ought not todo so. The transcendental deduction, as 
understood by the author, ramifies into all the writings of Kant. 
As he himself indicates,! he is not concerned with the elucidation of 
a rigorously paginated text, but with following the development of 
the fundamental Critical problem. His book has the supreme merit 
that although it is concerned with only one aspect—perhaps the 
most important aspect—of Kant’s philosophy, it gives an intelligible 
and indeed fascinating account of Kant’s mental evolution from the 
beginning to the end. For this purpose three large volumes are not 
too many. 

Prof. de Vleeschauwer is richly endowed with the gifts of a his- 
torian, and his amazing erudition is tempered by lightness of touch, 
by clarity of thought, and by a great deal of common sense. He sees 
Kant always as a human being, conditioned like every other philo- 
sopher by a historical background ; and he is most successful in 
seeking to establish the various influences of contemporary thought 


1p. 7. 
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and criticism which helped to determine the development of Kant’s 
thinking. Above all, he goes direct to the fountain-head: his 
immense knowledge of Kantian commentators is used, not as a 
substitute for independent thinking, but to support or clarify his 
own interpretation of the text. 

I do not wish to suggest that Prof. de Vleeschauwer is infallible. 
In a work of this kind there are bound to be slips—the amazing 
thing is how few there are. To mention one of these, he says,! 
‘ Tracer une ligne, dit Kant cette fois-ci avec plus de précision, consiste 
a la construire a partir d’un point et en ajoutant constamment des 
points Pun a@ Vautre jusqu’ a@ réaliser Vintuition.’ But manifestly we 
cannot construct a line by adding points; and what Kant says is 
that we produce the parts successively starting from a point.2. Kant 
is always clear that a line is made up of parts, and that points are 
not parts, but limits, of a line.? 

On more fundamental questions of interpretation Prof. de 
Vleeschauwer has the great merit that he endeavours to see the 
Kantian doctrine as a whole and to estimate it from within. He 
recognises * that we must put ourselves at the point of view of the 
Critical Philosophy and ask whether it fulfils its promises, if our 
own criticism is to be something more than the mere confrontation 
of two incommensurable doctrinal positions. His own answer is— 
if I may simplify unduly—that there are two tendencies in Kant, a 
realistic tendency and an idealistic one, and that in spite of every 
effort these tendencies are never satisfactorily reconciled. If I 
understand him aright, he regards Kant’s realism, his belief in the 
thing-in-itself, as something not only inherited from tradition, but 
deeply rooted in his own nature. Idealism—not mere subjective 
idealism, but objective idealism—he regards as the inevitable con- 
sequence of Kant’s special contribution to philosophy. This he 
takes to be confirmed, not only by the subsequent history of philo- 
sophy, but by the Opus Postumum itself. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing novelty in his interpretation is that he rejects the idealistic 
exegesis of Kant favoured by the Marburg school and yet regards 
their theories as the logical outcome of Kant’s own doctrine. 

Such an interpretation has obvious attractions. Certainly no one 
could deny that there are great difficulties in the doctrine of the 
thing-in-itself, difficulties which have been recognised by all com- 
mentators on the Critical Philosophy. I am far from suggesting 
that these difficulties can be easily overcome, or even that they can 
be overcome at all. Nevertheless I believe—and Prof. de 
Vleeschauwer would certainly not deny—that the thing-in-itself is 
essential to Kant’s philosophy in the three Critiques. How could one 
understand the Dialectic or Kant’s moral philosophy or even the 
Critique of Judgement without it? Where I differ from him is n 


1p. 209. I mention this mainly because I think it affects his view of 
Kant’s doctrine about space. 
* A163 = B203. 3 A169 = B211. 4 p. 275. 
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believing that the thing-in-itself is really necessary even for the 
Aesthetic and Analytic. I am not yet convinced that the doctrine 
of spontaneity in the Analytic leads straight to a form of objective 
idealism, and his arguments on that head fail to satisfy me. In 
short, I hold that while the whole position may give rise to the most 
serious difficulties if we try to work it out consistently, nevertheless 
within the range of the Aesthetic and Analytic Kant’s doctrine is 
more coherent and more successful than Prof. de Vleeschauwer will 
allow. 

The difference in our final estimate of the transcendental deduction 
rests on our different interpretations of some fundamental concep- 
tions of the Critical Philosophy. Especially in Prof. de Vleeschauwer’s 
second volume I found difficulty in accepting his account of analytic 
and synthetic unity, of the relation between Formal and Transcen- 
dental Logic, of the scope and purpose both of the Metaphysical 
Deduction and of the Subjective and Objective Deductions, not to 
mention his view of the Schematism (a chapter which he still finds 
almost unintelligible) 1 and his interpretation of ‘ possible experience ’. 
Fortunately the version of the transcendental deduction in the 
second edition gives us, as it were, a new start. I am still troubled 
about some of the doctrines carried over from his second volume, but 
they enter less into the substance of his exposition, and his inter- 
pretation as a whole seems to me to come pretty near the truth. 
His examination of detailed points, here as elsewhere, is of the 
greatest value. Some of his readers may be inclined to wish that 
in some places he had given his conclusions without the elaborate 
arguments on which they rest and especially without the careful 
refutation of other interpretations which are obviously mistaken ; 
but the main line of his argument is never obscured, and though 
over 280 pages are devoted to the transcendental deduction in the 
second edition of the Critique, I do not think they are too many 
considering the difficulty of the subject. In all other parts of the 
third volume the exposition is a model of brevity. 

Prof. de Vleeschauwer sees very clearly that the transcendental 
deduction in the second edition falls into two separate parts, (1) a 
deduction concerned with the applicability of the categories to 
intuition in general, and (2) a deduction concerned with their ap- 
plicability to human intuitions given under the forms of space and 
time. The first deduction is connected up with the Metaphysical 
Deduction, the second with the doctrine of the Schematism. Only 
when this framework is grasped, can the deduction as a whole be 
made intelligible. I am most happy to find that, as he himself is 
good enough to note,? our conclusions on this point are at bottom 
the same. Apart from differences of nomenclature, the main 
divergence between our views is that he regards as a parenthesis a 
long passage,? much of which ¢ seems to me to be properly regarded 


1p. 184. 2p. 28 n. 1. 3 §§ 22-25. 
“Certainly the first part of § 24. 
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as an integral part of the second deduction. Curiously enough, he 
confesses 1 that he hesitated long between the two views. In actual 
fact the difference between them is less than it seems, and his 
interpretation makes abundantly clear the logical relations of what 
seems to me, as it does to him, the best statement of the central 
Critical argument. His general summary is that the deduction of 
1787 represents ‘ une étape autonome, une confirmation et en méme 
temps une nouvelle conquéte de Vesprit par rapport aux résultats 
atteints en 178].’* And he expresses his personal astonishment at 
the embargo which Schopenhauer and his consorts have placed on 
the second edition.® 

In conformity with his general views, he maintains that the deduc- 
tion of 1787 is more firmly idealistic than its predecessor, in spite of 
its empirical realism, its phenomenalism, and its constant appeal to 
the necessity of given intuitions.4 He recognises how paradoxical 
this statement is. The question is too complicated to be discussed 
within the limits of a review. My own belief is that Kant was only 
stating in a clearer form the doctrine of transcendental idealism, at 
once idealistic and realistic, which he had maintained in the earlier 
edition. 

The careful and detailed examination of the transcendental deduc- 
tion in the second edition occupies the first part of Prof. de 
Vleeschauwer’s third volume. This is followed by a second part of 
considerably greater length, which deals in five chapters with the 
subsequent history of the deduction. 

Of these chapters, the first deals with the completion of the 
Critical Synthesis. It is concerned with the Grundlegung zur Meta- 
phystk der Sitten, the Critique of Practical Reason, and the Critique of 
Judgement. These works it examines primarily with a view to 
determining the general character of the argument by which Kant 
seeks to arrive at his conclusions. In so doing it traverses ground 
which has often been explored, but it does so with a special interest 
and a new point of view. Of this chapter I will say only that it is 
admirably concise and clear. Its special value lies in showing how 
the same kind of problem (synthetic a priori judgements) and the 
same kind of’ solution (a transcendental deduction) is to be found 
running through the three Critiques. 

Thereafter Prof. de Vleeschauwer proceeds to break new ground 
and to deal with the period of Kant’s activity which has been least. 
studied by the commentators. He seems to have mastered the 
contemporary criticisms of Kant in the most astonishing way, and 
his account of the manner in which the second edition was received 
is fully as interesting as his account of philosophical opinion in 
Germany between the first and the second editions, an account 
which was given at the end of his second volume. Of the various 
antagonists aroused to oppose Kant’s revolutionary doctrines, 
Eberhard was the most vigorous, if not the ablest, and was certainly 


1p. 233, n. 3. 2p. 275. 3p. 278. 4p. 280. 
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the one who succeeded most in disturbing Kant’s equanimity. He 
appears to have annoyed Kant by insisting not only that the Critical 
theories were full of erroneous and inexcusable innovations, but also 
that they had already been expressed much better by Leibniz. It is 
the latter charge especially which seems to have got Kant on the 
raw. His polemical work against Eberhard, published in 1790 
under the title Uber eine Entdeckung nach der alle neue Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft durch eine diltere entbehrlich gemacht werden soll, a 
title which itself suggests an almost breathless indignation, exhibits 
an unfortunate tone of irritability, and has always seemed to me 
rather a waste of Kant’s time in spite of the good things it contains. 
Prof. de Vieeschauwer gives an admirable account both of Eberhard’s 
criticism and of Kant’s reply. This section of his work is of special 
interest to students of Leibniz, but it contains other matter of im- 
portance, especially as regards Kant’s view of analytic and synthetic 
judgements and also his attitude to the doctrine of innate ideas. 

With the next chapter we come to a work of a very different kind 
—the uncompleted prize essay on the progress of metaphysics since 
the time of Leibniz and Wolff. I thoroughly agree with Prof. de 
Vleeschauwer in saying! that, if completed, it would have been one 
of the most precious of the works of Kant; and that, even as it is, it 
is so valuable that its ostracism by the Berlin Academy assumes the 
dimensions of a petty scandal. If he is right,” Kant himself handed 
the manuscript to Rink with a view to publication; and this 
ostracism is the more unintelligible because in their ninth volume 
the editors have welcomed without scruple works of Kant published 
by Jasche and Rink. It is certainly irritating to find oneself com- 
pelled to go elsewhere for a work of such fundamental importance. 
It would be a useful service if some competent scholar were to 
publish an edition of it in English. 

Prof. de Vleeschauwer’s treatment of this work is of the greatest 
value and: is all the more necessary because of its fragmentary 
character. I propose to touch only on his main conclusion 3— 
“que les FORTSCHRITTE se caractérisent dans la partie critique pro- 
prement dite par une tendance progressive vers Vidéalisme a la suite de la 
mise en évidence d’un principe actif, unique dans la structure de la 
connaissance, qu il s’agisse de intuition a priort ou du concept pur. 
The qualification ‘dans la partie critique proprement dite’ seems to 
me highly necessary ; and while fully recognising the emphasis on 
an active principle in consciousness I do not see that Prof. de 
Vleeschauwer has succeeded in establishing a progressive tendency 
towards idealism, and I think that he minimises unduly the part 
played by space and time as derived from the passive or sensuous 
side of the human spirit. 

Nothing short of a treatise could deal with this point adequately, 
but a great deal is made of Kant’s alleged statements that Zusam- 
mensetzung is the only a priori element, the only non-sensible.* If 


1p. 455. 2p, 448. 3p. 489. « pp. 467, 469, 
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Kant had really stated this, the discussion would be closed. What 
Kant actually says seems to me very different. When the first 
statement is completed, it reads:1 ‘die Zusammensetzung das 
einzige a priori ist, was, wenn es nach Raum und Zeit tuiberhaupt 
geschieht, von uns gemacht werden muss.’ Clearly Zusammensetzung 
or syuthesis is the only a priort element made by us; but it pre- 
supposes, as always in Kant, space and time as an a priori 
manifold given through our sensibility. The other statement reads 
as follows:? ‘ Alle Vorstellungen, die eine Erfahrung ausmachen, 
kénnen zur Sinnlichkeit gezihlt werden, eine einzige ausgenommen, d.i. 
die des Zusammengesetzten als eines solchen.’ Space and time are 
certainly to be ‘ reckoned to sensibility’; but they do not thereby 
become sensible, nor do they cease to be given as an a priori manifold. 
I can see no evidence that the activity of synthesis, however 
emphasised, ever swallows up the a priori elements which Kant 
ascribed to sensibility. I cannot therefore agree with Prof. de 
Vleeschauwer when he says:* ‘ Tout porte a croire, cependant, que 
la diversité a priori n’a pas d’autre origine que Vactivité du suet 
logique méme.’ 

Curiously enough, Prof. de Vleeschauwer finds it difficult to under- 
stand how this Zusammensetzung differentiates itself into the cate- 
gories as distinct principles of synthesis, though I should have 
supposed that the synthesis present in thought as such differentiated 
itself into the forms of judgement and so into the categories; and 
he finds the solution in another passage * of the Fortschritte, where 
it is said (I quote Prof. de Vleeschauwer) that ‘ la ZUSAMMENSETZUNG 
requiert des fonctions ou catégories differentes en correspondance avec 
les différentes représentations sensibles des objets dans Vespace et le 
temps.’ This is certainly rather a curious passage, and it might be 
taken to mean, as Prof. de Vleeschauwer suggests, that the a priori 
manifold, the basis of the representations of space and time, ‘ semble 
étre le principe dissociateur des fonctions distinctes de la ZUSAMMENSET- 
zuNG. In that case, however, the a priori manifold of space and 
time could hardly be said to have its origin in the activity of the 
logical subject. On the contrary, the activity of the logical subject 
would be determined by the given a priori manifold, which would 
thereby acquire an increased, and not a diminished, importance in 
comparison with its réle in the Critique. But so far as I can see, 
Kant means only that the unity of apperception requires pure 
categories corresponding to the transcendental schemata of the 
imagination. It would perhaps have been better if he had said 
that the pure categories require corresponding schemata; but I 
cannot believe that he wishes to make the differentiation of the pure 
categories depend on intuitions whether empirical or pure. As he 
himself says two pages earlier: 5 ‘Ist aber ein Begriff eine Kategorie, 
ein reiner Verstandesbegriff, so liegt er ganz ausserhalb aller Anschauung. 


1 Phil. Bib., 46c., p. 165. 2 Ibid. p. 102. 3p, 476. 
* Phil. Bib., 46c., p. 102. 5 Ibid. p. 100. 
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Prof. de Vleeschauwer’s penultimate chapter is entitled ‘les 
Apostats’. In it his historical gifts are shown at their very best. 
We are made to feel the tragedy of the aging philosopher as his 
favourite pupils seek to clarify and develop the Critical Philosophy 
in a way which must seem to him little short of treachery. I can 
imagine no better introduction to the post-Kantian philosophy. 
Particularly admirable is the way in which Prof. de Vleeschauwer 
suggests ? that the conflict of Kant and Fichte is not a mere antag- 
onism between two books or two doctrines: it represents rather the 
end of the Aufkldrung and the beginning of the romantic movement. 
Prof. de Vleeschauwer is naturally in sympathy with the work of 
these ‘ apostates’, Reinhold, Beck, and Fichte: it seems to confirm 
his main thesis as to the weakness of the Critical Philosophy. This 
makes his exposition all the more interesting, though it leaves at 
least one reader in doubt whether the Critical Philosophy is not a 
more balanced whole, doing more justice to the different sides of 
experience, than the victorious and exaggerated idealisms which 
took its place in the general favour. 

The last chapter of all is devoted to the Opus Postumum, and it 
will prove a pleasant surprise to all who have been repelled by the 
ponderous treatise of Adickes on the same subject. Prof. de 
Vleeschauwer succeeds in making the main lines of the Opus Postumum 
intelligible and even exciting. Nothing could be better than the 
way in which he shows how the modest attempt to fill up a gap in 
the Kantian system—to construct an Ubergang between the Meta- 
physische Anfangsgriinde der Naturwissenschaft and physical science— 
develops gradually into a complete review of the whole Transcen- 
dental Philosophy. He repudiates altogether the charge of senility 
as far as the separate arguments are concerned, and admires the 
consistency with which Kant pursues his central aim.? Kant’s 
powers were failing only in the sense that he no longer had the 
ability to hold together his arguments in a manageable whole.? 
The work had expanded to such an extent that it would have taxed 
the energies of a much younger man. ‘ L’entreprise était trop vaste 
et ne tenait pas compte des possibilités de la vie humaine.’ 4 

The progressive tendency towards idealism attributed to Kant’s 
later works is said by Prof. de Vleeschauwer to have attained its 
completion in the Opus Postwumum. Contrary to the contention of 
Adickes, Kant, perhaps unconsciously, perhaps slowly, but surely, 
had yielded to his environment. ‘ Les contorsions infinies deV Opus 
Postumum servent @ dissimuler une conversion et, au fond, & masquer 
une défaite.’> At the bitter end Kant is compelled by the force 
alike of logic and of circumstances to give up the doctrine of a 
transcendent thing-in-itself and to reduce the Critical Philosophy 
to a philosophy of immanence. 

I cannot say that even here I am wholly convinced by Prof. de 
Vleeschauwer’s argument. There are so many snags in an enquiry 


1p, 550-551. 2p. 659. 3p. 572. ‘ p. 667. 5 p. 629. 
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of this kind, so many possibilities of different interpretations, that 
I prefer to keep an open mind upon the subject. But his case here 
seems to me incomparably stronger than it is for the other works of 
Kant; and I do not think that any one is entitled to reject it till 
he has followed Prof. de Vieeschauwer in an equally careful scrutiny 
of a work which is all-important for the comprehension of Kant’s 
philosophical development. Its study has been greatly hampered 
by the leisurely methods of the Berlin Academy. 

Prof. de Vleeschauwer has performed an outstanding service to 
Kantian scholarship. Avoiding alike the tendency to search for 
inconsistencies and‘the tendency to slur over difficulties, content to 
explain what Kant actually said rather than what he tried in- 
effectively to say or what he would have said if he had held a totally 
different philosophy, aiming in short at an objective and unprejudiced 
and internal view of his author, he has produced a work which is 
essential to every serious student of the Critical Philosophy. Whether 
we agree with him or disagree, we can always follow the reasoning 
which has led him to his conclusions. I hope that we shall have 
many more volumes from his assiduous pen, and that he will inspire 
many followers to devote themselves to the history of philosophy 
with the same ideals and in the same spirit. 


H. J. Paton. 





The Concept of Morals. By W. T. Stace. London: Macmillan & 
Co., 1937. Pp. xi + 307. 8s. 6d. net. 


Eruics is a perplexing subject, and anyone who knows the hazards 
of his enterprise and yet attempts boldly to lay the foundations of 
ethics deserves genuine gratitude whether he fails or not, and whether 
or not his attempt is an endeavour to defend some older conception 
on a re-analysed basis. I do not think Mr. Stace has succeeded and 
I have, reluctantly, to say why I do not think so; but the book is 
candid, serious and alive. 

Briefly, Mr. Stace tries to show that there is a universal moral 
law, that this universal moral law is securely based upon a revised 
utilitarianism, and that the law and the obligation to ensue it fulfil 
the requirements of radical empiricism, viz., that they are capable of 
being verified by matter of fact. 

He begins with a stiffish and rather prolonged section concerning 
absolutism versus relativism in ethics. Absolutism is held to 
maintain that “‘ there is but one eternally true and valid moral code” 
applying to all men in all places at all times (p. 1). By relativism 
he appears to mean the logical contrary of this view, but he is 
principally concerned with actual “ relativistic ’’ arguments, having 
Westermarck more particularly in mind. He rejects an absolute 
(i.e., an unconditional) moral law, and every mystical, metaphysical 
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or theological foundation for it. For this he substitutes a universal 
moral law whose morality and universality are said to be empirically 
verifiable. That is another way of saying that he rejects relativism. 
His universal law is not what so and so, or any given age or group, 
thinks a moral law but one that really is a law and is universal. 
He holds, however, that he can prove “ that all moral duties are 
relative to human needs, desires and ends” (p. 25). 

Several comments, I think, should be made upon these contentions. 
In the first place, it seems to be a matter of definition only whether 
his “ universal ”’ moral law should or should not be called “ absolute ”’. 
In any case it would have been pleasant to have had the question 
of “absolutism” discussed on a wider basis. Incidentally his 
assertion (p. 7) that absolutism in his sense was until recently taken 
for granted in Western Europe because of the prevalent monotheism 
of that region seems quite inaccurate. The Christian monotheists 
admitted that there had been a New Covenant, and there is no 
logical reason why monotheists might not hold that several Newer 
Covenants might succeed the “New” one, or that there might be 
other moral covenants for Martians or such-like moralisable beings 
in other planets. In the second place his radical empiricism, even 
if it were not questionable in itself, would seem, on his own theory, 
to be subjected to a portentous strain. On the ground that “ only 
what is is capable of being experienced ”’ (p. 20) he maintains that 
the word “‘ ought” can have meaning only if an “ ought” sentencé 
can be wholly translated, without loss of intended content, into an 
“is” sentence (p. 21). In later argument, however, he makes such 
statements as the following (p. 230): ‘‘ It might logically be the 
case that there is a moral truth which all men ought to accept, even 
though not a single human being knew, or ever had known, what 
that moral truth is”. The empirical verifiability of this alleged 
“js” (that in fact has always been an “ is not ’’’) seems to raise some 
little difficulty. In the third place, he says repeatedly that his 
universal moral law is a command which should be obeyed (e.g., 
pp. 68, 107, 226, 252). Empirically, therefore, what we have to 
verify is a command expressed in the imperative and not in the 
indicative mood. That is not the ordinary meaning of an “is” 
statement, although no doubt commands do occur. When he 
argues against absolutism, however, he says (pp. 27 f.): “‘ There is 
no difference in meaning between the sentence ‘ You ought to be 
unselfish? and the sentence ‘ Be unselfish’. Now a command 
implies a commander. An obligation implies some authority which 
obliges. Who is this commander, what this authority?’’ The 
law “ Be unselfish ” is just Mr. Stace’s ‘“‘ universal” moral law, and 
he professes to exhibit the source of moral obligation. He must 
therefore be able empirically to verify the existence of his alleged 
“commander ”, but I have not discovered any attempt in his pages 
to state who the commander is. 

This particular statement about the “commander ” is part of an 
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argument which appears to state that the difficulty occurs only with 
respect to categorical, and not to hypothetical, commands. One can 
think of historical reasons why Mr. Stace should have said this, but 
not of reasons that are markedly creditable to Mr. Stace’s powers of 
re-analysis. The statement ‘“‘ X is a means to Y ” (and that is the 
type of reduction of “ ought’ to “is” that Mr. Stace attempts) is 
not a command at all; but hypothetical or conditional commands 
may quite well be genuine commands, e.g., “If you are fit, you 
should serve’’. [I am not now going to argue about the sense, if 
any, in which moral laws are commands. I am only pointing out 
that Mr. Stace holds that his moral law is a command, and that he 
negligently equates imperative with indicative “ is” sentences—-the 
Wirklichkeitsform of modern Nazi Germany.] 

I should like to mention another point before discussing Mr. 
Stace’s re-analysed utilitarianism. In his third chapter he sets out 
to discuss the interesting and difficult question of the distinction 
between moral and non-moral in human action. As against Mr. 
Dewey he wants to distinguish between, on the one hand, moral 
rules, and, on the other hand, rules of diet, sanitation, economics or 
esthetics. After a prolonged discussion designed to show that the 
moral is the “‘ permanent and universal ”’ it occurs to him belatedly 
that there might be permanent and universal rules of diet. So he 
says in italics but without explanation that “ morality includes 
only those universally applicable rules of conduct which seek to 
control the relations of men with one another ” (p. 90). This state- 
ment, in the context, is left quite unsupported, and his later account 
of the universal moral law is so much more specific that the connection 
between the two has to be left to the zetetic imagination. But let 
us apply his formula to diet. As a universal rule one might suggest 
“ Always consume the number of calories in the appropriate com- 
binations of proteins, fats and carbohydrates that is suitable to 
your condition at the time of eating”. Is this rule wholly non- 
moral in the case, say, of gluttons? Or is Mr. Stace’s contention 
that the rule becomes moral when, and only when, someone (who #) 
by applying it seeks (universally ?) “‘ to control the relations of men 
with one another ” ? 

Mr. Stace’s general theory, he says, is “a kind of utilitarianism ” 
(p. 111). Its general, preliminary statement (p. 104) is “ All men, 
because of their common humanity, have certain universal needs in 
common. There is only one way of satisfying these needs, and that 
way is the same for all men. It is the way of morality. Morality is 
therefore the same for all men”. 

This theory of “the only way” implies that morality is only a 
means. That is explicitly stated on p. 112, but appears to be with- 
drawn in a “ relative sense” on page 113. ; 

It would commonly be objected to traditional hedonistic utili- 
tarianism that its psychology and its hedonistic arithmetic were 
weak, that its account of justice appeared to rely upon non-utili- 
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tarian grounds, and that it gave an inadequate account of the 
renunciation that morality may demand. Mr. Stace’s re-analysis is 
largely directed towards removing these objections. 

He repudiates the alleged hedonic calculus, regards “‘ satisfactions ” 
as a more suitable term than “ pleasures’, but insists that happiness 
is the end and that happiness must be distinguished sharply and 
clearly from satisfactions. Here, I think, old-fashioned utilitarians 
might complain of his account of them. He persists, for instance, 
in arguing about a “sum of pleasures” without remembering that 
they were concerned with the balance of pleasures and pains; and 
what he says about “cultured Epicureans”’ on page 142 scarcely 
shows a nodding acquaintance with the celebrated rerpaddpyaxos. 
But let us pass such points. It appears to me that his account of 
the difference between satisfactions and happiness is full of obscurity. 
On page 286 he says that he has “ defined pleasure as excluding the 
genuinely altruistic satisfactions”. That seems arbitrary; but let 
us admit that our satisfactions may be wider than our pleasures. 
We are informed by this author that satisfactions are “‘ among the 
conditions ’’ of happiness (p. 139) but that they are not “ the parts 
of happiness ’’ (p. 140), that satisfactions are ““ what come to a man 
from the outside ”’ (p. 146) whereas happiness belongs to “‘ something 
in the individual personality of each man” (p. 145), that 
“ satisfactions’ ‘‘ contribute to” happiness by their “ specific 
nature” (p. 147) or by their quality, and finally, in italics, that 
“those satisfactions are higher which are found in experience to 
contribute more to happiness. Those satisfactions are lower which 
are found in experience to contribute less to happiness ”’ (p. 156). I 
don’t think that the Epicureans with their “ stable” or “ circular” 
pleasures, or Mill with his eloquent distinction between the pleasures 
of tranquillity and the pleasures of excitement would have been 
unfamiliar with this question, but I find it hard to believe that 
Mr. Stace’s view is at all clear. Does he mean to deny that satis- 
factions are among the “‘ parts”’ of happiness or only to deny that 
they constitute the whole of it? In the former case he seems to be 
talking absurdly and his examples do not help the point. Thus on 
page 150 he rejects ‘‘ riches”? and “‘ business’’. They are said to 
mean “in the end” money, motor-cars, etc. But he applauds 
friendship for its “‘ contributions to happiness’. Doesn’t friendship 
“mean” pleasant chats, and common memories, and timely en- 
couragement, and the freedom to quarrel, etc.? Are the joys of 
friendship satisfactions that are not happiness but only contributions 
towards it, or what ? In the latter case why are the satisfactions 
called “ conditions” of what, in part, they constitute ? Again, if 
satisfactions “‘come to”’ a man from the outside they are surely 
very decidedly in him when they arrive, and if a happy temperament 
is “in” a man it is surely not independent of his environment. 
Finally, I would suggest, with respect, that Mr. Stace’s proposed 
criterion of higher and lower is not a criterion at all, practical, 
practicable or theoretical. 
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Mr. Stace’s next important step is made when he says (p. 161) 
that an action, to be morally good, must have two characteristics 
additional to its happiness-production, viz., justice and unselfishness, 
His account of justice begins with the “ distribution of satisfactions ” 
(p. 165) and remains distributive. Justice itself, however, means 
“the recognition of the intrinsic equality of all persons as persons ” 
(p. 176, again in italics). Hence we learn that the moral law is 
** Act always so as to increase human happiness as much as possible. 
And at the same time act on the principle that all persons, including 
yourself, are intrinsically of equal value ’’ (p. 180). 

As I have remarked, one of the commoner objections to traditional 
utilitarianism is that it included “each to count for one”’ or other 
applications of justice on a non-utilitarian basis. For Mr. Stace the 
question is whether his empirical translation of “ ought ’’-statements 
into verifiable “is ’’-statements is adequate to the present demand 
upon it. I ask, therefore, in what sense this equality of all men in 
their intrinsic value is empirically verifiable in an “ is ’’-statement. 
What sort of “is” is a value-‘‘is” ? It is not happiness, for we 
have been expressly told that men differ very much in their inner 
happiness (p. 145). It is not the “ contributions ”’ of “‘ satisfactions ” 
to inward happiness, for that also varies. What in the world is it, 
and where has Mr. Stace empirically verified it ? 

What Mr. Stace goes on to assert among ‘“‘ some corollaries ” seems 
to me to be simply amazing. It is, in substance, that although the 
notions of justice and of unselfishness are logically distinct the terms 
“in practice are convertible” (p. 182). This assertion governs the 
whole of his subsequent discussion. If he can show that there is a 
universal moral “command” to be unselfish, he will have dealt 
(practically) with the whole question of justice, and if he can show 
that unselfishness is an empirical motive in all men he will have 
given his answer to the question ‘‘ Why should I be moral ?”’ as well 
as to the question ‘‘ What is the moral law ?” 

I should like to say, then, that it appears to me to be incredibly 
absurd to say that all injustice is, in practice, selfishness and 
nothing else. In his discussion (pp. 182 ff.) Mr. Stace holds that 
injustice is either a mere mistake, or else favouritism, and that all 
favouritism is selfish. The recognition of “‘ mistakes ”’ is interesting. 
Is the only possible mistake a mistake of fact? Can there be no 
“ mistakes” about,the right and wrong of the case? When Mr. 
Stace, on page 243, applauds the conscientiousness of our forefathers 
when they burned witches, what sort of “ mistake ”’ does he think 
they made? Or does he think that the burnings were just ? Why, 
again, must favouritism be selfish ? But if anything is plain from 
experience it is surely plain that amateur disciplinary bodies are apt 
to be very unjust even when, in any ordinary sense, they are neither 
selfish nor negligent. Take the average discipline-committee 
deciding each case, as they say, “on the merits”. They usually try 
to be fair, but the series of their decisions is hopelessly inconsistent. 
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Therefore not all of their decisions are just. In this respect such 
bodies compare very unfavourably with professional bodies, not 
because there is any reason to suppose that the amateurs are more 
selfish than the professionals, but because it isn’t at all easy to be 
(or even to present the appearance of being) just, however unselfish 
one’s motives may be. No doubt it may be true that nobody is 
really unselfish. If so, the hypothesis that all injustice is selfishness 
could never be refuted by presence-or-absence methods. For 
selfishness would always be present. So would the circulation of 
the blood. But as far as experience can show anything on these 
matters, its voice, I suggest, emphatically contradicts Mr. Stace. 

As I have said, the rest of the book is chiefly concerned with 
“unselfishness” either as determining the standard of moral 
conduct or as supplying its motive. In this discussion Mr. Stace 
may be verbally consistent, but it is hard to believe that a discussion 
that begins with emphasizing the extreme rarity of “ selfishness ” 
(e.g., p. 204) and ends by emphasizing the universality of altruism 
is genuinely consistent. The reason for this difficulty, apparent or 
real, is that Mr. Stace persists for so long in keeping his master card 
up his sleeve. It is quite true that philanthropic activities bring 
many men both “ satisfaction” and “ happiness”; but we have to 
wait impatiently for many pages before we find Mr. Stace saying so. 
We have therefore long discussions about self-interest and dis- 
interestedness, about altruism towards others only and altruism 
towards all, and about selfishness and/or self-sacrifice. These dis- 
cussions, I think, would have been more convincing had Mr. Stace 
begun with a lead of trumps. 

I shall mention but two of the difficulties that I find. 

(1) On page 163 Mr. Stace remarks that ‘‘ pedants ”’ have some- 
times tried to introduce a class of duties to oneself. He himself 
takes the peculiar course of saying, as we saw (p. 180), that we 
should “ act on the principle that all persons including yourself are 
intrinsically of equal value”, but of explaining that the words 
“including yourself”’ are redundant, showing only that justice 
includes altruism (ibid.). That, I should say, is precisely what the 
words don’t show, and I suspect that I am speaking as one pedant to 
another, although as an impenitent pedant to an unwitting one. 
But let that pass. Why, on Mr. Stace’s principles, should there be 
no self-regarding duties, no moral problems regarding one’s treatment 
of oneself? The reason seems to be wrapped up in the following 
quotation (p. 123): “‘ No one would think of asking what is the 
basis of my obligation to try to make myself happy. . . . Why I 
should seek my own happiness is obvious. It is simply because I 
desire my own happiness”. Similarly, we are told (p. 252 and 
elsewhere) that it is self-evident that I should take care of my own 
happiness. In view of the fact that Mr. Stace stated earlier (p. 37) 
that the present was “not an opportune moment” for trying to 
base ethics upon self-evident axioms, and that, attacking Sidgwick, 
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he said (p. 39) that talk about self-evidence, except conversationally, 
was “loose” and “ unpardonable ”’ in philosophy, this statement is 
a little surprising. But whether or not it be “ self-evident ” that I 
ought to pursue my own happiness and that I want to do so, it is 
surely plain, on Mr. Stace’s own principles that at least one difficulty 
arises. He has distinguished my own happiness from my own 
satisfactions, and he must admit that I often seek my own satisfac- 
tions when I should do better if I sought my own happiness. Is it 
self-evident that there is nothing moral in preferring my own happi- 
ness to my own satisfactions? And even if I have a strong and 
interested motive for seeking my own happiness, is there nothing 
moral in the restraint, abstinence, self-discipline and so forth that I 
may have to show if I have any reasonable prospect of obtaining it ? 

(2) This matter is even more important for Mr. Stace than for 
some other philosophers ; for his solution of all the difficulties con- 
cerning altruism, self-sacrifice and the like is that altruistic action 
is, for each man, “the best or the only road ”’ to [his] happiness 
(p. 275). As he says (p. 279) “ We saw that it was self-evident why a 
man should care for his own happiness. We could not see why he 
should care for that of other men. Now we see. It is because this 
is, in the end, the only way of caring for his own”’. “ The highest 
degree of happiness is not only impossible without morality, but is 
impossible without the highest degree of it’ (p. 276). 

Mr. Stace, in short, appears to stake everything upon the principle 
that de facto philanthropic activities are higher than all others 
because they “ contribute more ”’ than any others to the happiness 
of the agent. This proposition would seem to me to be most highly 
debatable. I should like to have seen a discussion about disgusted 
philanthropists, and also of the comparative heights of moral (or 
altruistic) activities, on the one hand, and of the esthetic and other 
such activities that Mr. Stace regards as non-moral, on the other 
hand. In any case, Mr. Stace has not shown, and has not attempted 
to show, that morality can ever require the definite loss of personal 
happiness, on balance, on the part of any moral agent. Mr. Stace, 
it is true, speaks about “ self-sacrifice’ and speaks as if he had 
vindicated its reality and moral appropriateness, but the alleged 
self-sacrifice is a sham. It is a “ sacrifice” of satisfactions for the 
greater reward of happiness, and that is no more a sacrifice than if a 
man gave up one post for a more honourable one. On Mr. Stace’s 
moral principles no one who is mortal should risk his life for any 
cause unless it were clear that, if he did not, his subsequent existence 
would be utterly unhappy. Is it an empirical fact that this is what 
happens to all shirkers? I do not say that morality does require 
such sacrifices, although I personally believe that it may. Duty 
may never demand of a man anything that contradicts his own 
enjoyment of his own maximum good. But that is another way of 
saying that morality never does require genuine self-sacrifice for the 
sake of others. It seems to me that Mr. Stace has misled himself 
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and may mislead some others into supposing that his theory could 
intelligibly admit the moral duty of genuine self-sacrifice. 
The book ends with a pleasant and candid epilogue. 


JOHN LarrD. 





In the Realm of Mind. By Cuartes S. Myers. Cambridge 
University Press, 1937. Pp. 251. 7s. 6d. 


In this volume Dr. Myers has collected nine essays on a variety of 
subjects. Most of them are adapted from discourses which he has 
delivered on public occasions, and one cannot help being impressed 
by his versatility. In these days of technical advance it is gratifying 
to find a man of conspicuous culture at the head of the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology. In many places it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to keep the spark of culture from being put out 
by the rising tide of Industrialism and the factory spirit, and one 
can only hope that more people like Dr. Myers will be found to protect 
the world of thought from the deadening influence of Commerce 
and to remind the world of Industry of the permanent value of the 
worlds of Thought and Art. 

The first two of these essays are concerned with the work of the 
National Institute. In one of them Dr. Myers states the case for 
vocational guidance and in the other he deals with the problem of 
accidents from a psychological point of view. In the latter he makes 
several important points, and in particular he points out that there 
are a great many people who cannot be trusted with machinery. It 
is dangerously easy to pull a lever and turn a handle, but people 
differ more than is generally realised in their capacity for making 
quick decisions and in their ability to carry them out when made. 
He therefore very properly appeals for more stringent testing of 
persons who are destined to control such machines as motor cars 
and buses. One would have thought that the task of driving a 
car efficiently is one that could be analysed into component capacities, 
and that tests could be invented which would weed out those who 
cannot be trusted to meet a crisis. After all, it is more important 
that the driver should be able to react quickly in a dangerous situa- 
tion than that he or she should not be able to answer tricky questions 
on the ‘ Highway Code’. It is this aspect of Dr. Myers’ essay that 
is of interest to the non-industrial reader, though there is much of 
value in it about the prevention of accidents in industrial occupations. 

In the third essay Dr. Myers brings his researches into the 
psychology of musical appreciation up to date. 

The next essay is of interest to doctors. In it he criticises the 
training and selection of doctors, and insists that the field of medicine 
1s now so wide that no single method of training is suitable for 
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everyone who is going to devote his life to it. One form of training 
is suitable for the specialist, another for the research worker, and 
yet another for the general practitioner. Of course, it may be that 
a student does not know beforehand which he wants to be, but on 
the whole the decision can be made soon enough in the course of his 
studies, and in any case he ought not to waste so much of his time 
learning material that he will never want, and trying to memorise 
details that he can always look up in books when he wants them. 
Above all, Dr. Myers appeals for more practical experience for the 
man destined to be a general practitioner; it is the simpler and 
commoner maladies with which he ought to be familiar as well as 
the more dramatic varieties on which he nowadays spends so much 
time. 

Chapters 5 and 6 are devoted to problems of Social Psychology. 
In the former the general nature of Social Psychology is considered, 
and in the latter the problems and difficulties of Internationalism 
are discussed. Dr. Myers points out the dangers of applying bio- 
logical concepts to Social Psychology. The notion of items coming 
together to form larger units which then function as unitary wholes, 
leading up to the conception of a ‘ world-wide’ unitary whole is 
unsatisfactory, because biological development is a matter of dif- 
ferentiation rather than of integration of formerly separate items. 

The following essay is “‘ modified from the Herbert Spencer 
Lecture, delivered at Oxford” in 1929. In it Dr. Myers makes 
ingenious suggestions with regard to the conceptional apparatus of 
Psychology in relation to that of Physics. If, for example, there is 
not an ultimate difference between ‘mind’ and ‘ matter’, the 
principle of the ‘ conservation of self’ may be put on a par with 
the principle of the ‘ conservation of energy’. It is also suggested 
that if the physicists had learnt a little psychology they would not 
have been so long arriving at the concept of relativity. This is 
doubtful because ‘ psychological relativity’, 7.e., the subjective 
nature of sense-data, nearly always presupposes a basic absoluteness 
of that which we variously perceive. 

To readers of this journal the last two essays in the book will be 
the most interesting. Their titles are: ‘‘ The Absurdity of any 
Body-Mind Relationship ” and “‘ The Nature of Mind”. The first 
title is provocative enough, and in these two chapters Dr. Myers 
delineates a ‘ hierarchical-control’ framework by means of which 
he thinks we can do without a related duality of ‘ body ’ and ‘ mind’. 

The hypothesis of a hierarchy of controls has been urged in this 
country by Rivers, Head and Myers himself, and there is no doubt 
whatever of its utility as an explanatory mechanism in a great many 
fields. Whether it can serve the dignified purpose to which it is 
put in these pages is another question. _ 

The general course of the argument, as I understand it, is this: 
The naive conception of matter—something which occupies a place 
at a time, and ‘in’ which things happen—must be abandoned. It 
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is this notion which lends plausibility to the naive talk about a 
‘mind’ which interacts with a ‘ body’, and if the substantiality of 
matter is gone, there is no ‘ body’ left; in fact, as Dr. Myers puts 
it: ‘ The true nature of things is to be found in process—in happen- 
ings, events, or acts in a space-time continuum ”’ (p. 200). 

It is necessary for what follows that I should obtrude personally 
into the argument. There are many words used in philosophical 
discourse which make me uncomfortable, and one of them is the 
word ‘ process’. I take it to denote a series of happenings, and I 
can only suppose that there must be some property, which I do not 
clearly and distinctly understand, which differentiates a series which 
is a ‘ process’ from a series which is not. I must therefore take the 
word ‘ process’ to mean a series and nothing more, though I shall 
attempt to show that there is a ‘ something I know not what’ which 
lends plausibility to the thesis I am examining, and which is 
certainly something more than I understand by ‘ series’. 

Dr. Myers distinguishes two fundamentally different principles 
which are at work determining the series with which he is concerned : 
“direction, involving order, purpose and end”, and “ blind 
mechanism ’’. What we call living organisms are series in which 
‘direction’ predominates, and what we call lifeless matter is 
dominated by ‘ blind mechanism’. ‘ The only distinction that we 
are justified in drawing is between the living organism and the life- 
less universe’ (p. 193). 

In the following quotations Dr. Myers speaks for himself :— 

“Throughout every form of life, the mechanical activities are 
controlled by the directive. As the nervous system develops, it 
assumes more and more, but never completely, such control. And 
as higher and higher levels of the nervous system develop, such con- 
trol is largely ‘ distilled’ . . . from the lower to the higher nervous 
levels” (p. 207). 

“Conscious mind is essentially a specialization, a distillation of 
that directive activity, inherent in certain mechanical activities, 
that distinguishes living from lifeless matter. The characteristics of 
mind and life, in general, are identical. There can... be no 
possible relation between mind and living body ”’ (p. 192). 

“Self-activity signifies but the unitary co-ordination of these 
various directive sub-activities ” (p. 215). 

“Mental activity is but the quintessence of the non-mechanical, 
directive activity of life; and consciousness is but that activity 
raised to its highest power ” (p. 250). 

There are three questions to be asked: (1) How far is the picture 
satisfactory ? (2) What has happened to the ‘ content of conscious- 
ness’? and (3) How is knowledge possible ? 

(1) There is something attractive about the theory, and we may 
be pardoned if one’s plight reminds one of the birds in the ‘ Leviathan’, 
“that entring by the chimney, and finding themselves enclosed 
in a chamber, flutter at the false light of a glass window, for want 
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of wit to consider which way they came in.” One is lured by the 
simplicity of the thesis, and now one has to find out why it seems 
so plausible. 

To begin with, there is no clear account of what is meant by 
‘blind mechanism ’ and what is meant by ‘ direction’. In a pair of 
short essays this is quite understandable, but it is unfortunate 
nevertheless, because I believe that the plausibility of the theory 
lies in the fact that in lieu of a clear and a distinct idea of ‘ direction’ 
we have a vague and indistinct idea of a something which is there all 
the time and occasionally puts its spoke into the wheels of ‘ blind 
mechanism ’, 

The word ‘ mechanism’ is itself unhealthy because it has come 
to be a term of abuse as well as a term of description, and ‘ blind 
mechanism ’ is doubly dubious. 

What do we mean by ‘ blind mechanism’? I think we mean that 
the series to which we are referring is (1) uniform, and (2) can be 
described without reference to the concept ‘end’. This second 
characteristic is exceedingly difficult. Of course, if by ‘end’ we 
mean the realisation of an intention in a person’s ‘ mind’, the 
position is clear, but we must exclude this definition because we are 
out to show that there are no ‘ minds’ in which the intention can lie. 

As we have seen, in the chapter which precedes the ones we are 
examining, Dr. Myers speaks of the ‘conservation of self’, and 
mentions it in connection with the ‘ conservation of energy’. Sup- 
posing it were true that whatever happened in the material world 
was dominated by the principle of the ‘ conservation of energy’, 
would that mean that all the happenings were ‘ purposive ’ in the 
sense required for the distinction between ‘ blind mechanism’ and 
‘direction’? I do not think it would. We do not suggest that 
the processes in any place are modified in order to bring about a 
state of affairs in which the amount of energy in the universe shall 
be the same as it was before the processes in question took place. 
We mean, surely, that de facto energy is never lost. If we say that 
energy is lost, we mean that it is de facto lost, and not that what 
happens is other than could have been predicted, in order that energy 
should be decreased. 

If we postulate a principle of ‘ conservation of self’ we mean that 
we cannot predict exactly what will happen, but that we can say 
that what will happen will be such as is likely to ensure the ‘ preserva- 
tion of self’. In the former case we note that energy is de facto 
conserved (or lost), in the latter we note that a process is directionally 
determined, whether the effect is achieved or not. In point of fact the 
distinction between ‘ blind mechanism’ and ‘ direction’ lies rather 
in the ‘ blindness’ of the latter as opposed to the factual certainty 
of the former. It is because of the possibility of failure that we 
speak of ‘purposiveness’. Mechanism must succeed, because 
“success ’ is the factual effect of the process. 

If these suggestions are not altogether nonsense, then we can 
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distinguish a series which is (i) not uniform, in the sense that ‘ b’ 
cannot be guaranteed to follow ‘a’, and (ii) such that we account 
for what does follow ‘a’ by referring to some end which may or may 
not be reached, towards which the series as a whole seems to be 
tending. Such a series will be ‘ purposive ’. 

Granted that there is nothing real but processes, then a living 
organism is a class of processes which have these two characteristics. 

How can we now bring in the notion of ‘ directive’ control? In 
what sense can a ‘ higher ’ centre be said to ‘ control’ a ‘ lower ’ ? 

Dr. Myers rightly says that there is much that happens in the 
field of behaviour which is mechanical. Let us then suppose a 
mechanical series in which item ‘a’ is followed by item ‘b’. This 
means that under similar circumstances ‘ b’ will always follow ‘a’, 
and that ‘ a-b’ presents no feature of a tendencious character. 

Now let us suppose that ‘x’ follows ‘a’, and that ‘b’ does not. 
This will be unexpected and non-uniform, so that one characteristic 
of ‘ blind mechanism ’ is absent. 

We now ask: Why ‘a-x’? There are two possible answers : 
(1) ‘a-x’ may be purposeful, or (2) ‘a-x’ may not be purposeful. 
In either case we shall look for a factor which has inhibited ‘ b’ 
and facilitated ‘x’. If we find that ‘ a-x’ is not purposeful we shall 
be inclined to say that the factor in question ‘ interfered with’ or 
‘obstructed’ ‘a-b’, while if we find that ‘a-x’ <s purposeful we 
shall say that ‘ a-x ’ was controlled by the factor we have discovered, 
and we shall be inclined to call such a factor a ‘ higher’ centre. 
Actually I believe that if we find that the ‘ interfering ’ factor works 
in a way which contradicts our expectations we shall swiftly develop 
a pious hope that there are rules at work which we have not suffi- 
ciently elaborated, while if we decide that the series ‘a-x’ is pur- 
poseful we shall not be in such a hurry. 

In any case I cannot see any other way of defining a ‘ higher’ 
centre than by saying that it is a class of happenings which facilitate 
‘purposeful’ series and inhibit ‘ non-purposeful’ ones. 

The purposefulness itself may bear reference to a restricted series 
or a series involving the organism itself; hence we can develop a 
hierarchy of ‘ purposefulness ’. 

But—and here is the point of this protracted analysis — 
“purposefulness’ is a way of describing a series; it is not some- 
thing which is ‘had’ by anything. Therefore when Dr. Myers says : 
“T regard conscious mental activity as identical with the supreme 
directive activity of the organism” (p. 209) he must mean that 
‘conscious mental activity ’ is the class of occurrences which occur 
In purposeful series facilitating purposive items and inhibiting non- 
purposive ones in cases in which the purposiveness refers to the 
whole organism and not to part of it. 

If this is a correct analysis I do not feel that it is altogether satis- 
factory because (1) the intervening items which prevent the series 
from being mechanical do not themselves form a series, (2) because 
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there may be facilitating and inhibiting events which no one would 
call ‘ conscious ’, and yet which may be, by definition, part of the 
“ supreme directive activity of the organism ”’, and (3) because some 
conscious events do not seem to have anything to do with facilitation 
or inhibition. 

I contend that the plausibility of the theory derives from the fact 
that we look on a ‘ directive activity’ as something which stands 
apart from and watches that which it directs, and this introduces 
something other than process, and involves some relation between 
the director and the directee which is explicitly to be proved absurd. 

The next question is: (2) What about conscious presentations ? 
“ Our sensations, our perceptions and many of our thoughts and 
ideas are, I suggest, the unconscious ‘acts’ of relatively lower 
mental levels. But when these lower-level ‘ acts’ are accompanied 
and received by the self-activity of the highest levels, they become 
ipso facto ‘ presentations ’ to the self” (p. 232). 

Now if, as I have suggested, the ‘ higher-level events’ are a 
class of events defined by their facilitating and inhibiting relation 
to other events, then there is nothing there which does the controlling 
and is the ‘higher level’. Again, language seduces us into hypo- 
static expression—which may, of course, be right after all. The 
point is that a system—a self-system or a ‘ lower-level’ system— 
is useless for our purpose unless it is something there, ready to receive 
the ‘ unconscious acts’ and turn them into conscious presentations. 
A class of events which are now occurring and now gone do not form 
a series which can ‘do’ anything. We can blame language for all 
we are worth, and we have to talk in metaphors, but sometimes it 
looks as though the metaphors are truer than we think. If we say 
that presentations are made to something, whether on the part of 
‘ lower-levels’’ or on the part of anything else we may think of, we 
cannot get away with our pronouncement by saying that we are 
only speaking figuratively, and that there really is nothing to which 
such presentations are made. 

(3) What about knowledge? Dr. Myers suggests that our pre- 
sentations are projected modifications of the organism—other modi- 
fications of which still remain in the condition of ‘ feelings’. There 
is much to be said for approximating sensory experience to emotional 
experience, but it is a dangerous line to take. We differ notoriously 
in our emotional make-up, and yet conversation proves that we agree 
unexpectedly about the furniture of our houses. It is exceedingly 
difficult to give proper weight to the prima facie subjectivity of 
sense-data and at the same time keep touch with the world which 
we seem to ‘know’ by means of them. If we push sense-data into 
the same compartment as feelings we tend to undermine the possi- 
bility of knowledge altogether. 

If this is true of the prima facie knowledge of the outside world, 
what about the relation which seems to hold between the ‘ subjective 
modifications’ ‘3-++ 3’ and ‘6’ ? 
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Furthermore, if all that exists are processes, and if perceiving is 
a process, what is the status of that which is perceived? It is all 
very well to dissolve the ‘mind’ into processes and to knock the 
stuffing out of ‘matter’; we are still left with phenomena on our 
hands. 

This cumbersome grinding of the wheels may seem too clumsy 
for the present purpose, but it would be impertinent to compare the 
essays we have been examining to butterflies. They may have 
grace, but they are not so flimsy, and though, since they were 
originally addresses given in public, they are not so long as we 
could wish, they give a clear statement of a well-known position. 
The great question is: Can we manufacture an interpretative frame- 
work for psychological purposes with ‘ process’ alone? The danger 
is that we quietly, without realising it ourselves, introduce sub- 
stantial entities which are not allowed by the rules we have laid 
down. The possibility is that we shall never be able to do without 
that which, I suggest, we tacitly assume. 


W. J. H. Sprorrt. 





De Veritate. By Epwarp, Lorp HERBERT oF CHERBURY. ‘Trans- 
lated with an Introduction by Meyrick H. Carré. Bristol : 
J. W. Arrowsmith, Ltd. (for the University of Bristol), 1937. 
Pp. 334. 12s. 6d. 


Tue publication of the first English translation of Herbert’s De 
Veritate is likely to prove an event of some importance for British 
philosophical studies. Up till now the only metaphysical work of 
his available in English has been A Dialogue Between a Tutor and his 
Pupil, which was first published in 1768 and was long suspected to 
be spurious. Students who were unable to make much of Herbert’s 
rather difficult Latin have thus been driven to using the French 
translation of De Verttate issued (probably by Mersenne) in 1639. 
It is not therefore surprising that only the vaguest ideas prevail 
regarding his philosophical system, nor that these relate chiefly to 
his philosophy of religion. Yet as the present translator points out, 
Herbert’s religious notions were not intended to be more than a 
supplement to his theory of truth, and it was only after his retirement 
that the religious interest came to predominate. 

It is to be hoped that the present translation will do something 
to revive an interest in Herbert as one of the pioneers of modern 
philosophy. His system is a clear and simple one, which has long 
been neglected for no other reason than that he wrote it in Latin. 
From the historical point of view, a special interest attaches to his 
ideas, since he is one of that small band of constructive philosophers 
who felt the impact of the revolt from Scholasticism, but not that 
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of the New Science, as represented by the works of Galileo and 
Descartes. To all appearances this was not a very propitious 
moment for system-building, yet it was the one at which both 
Campanella and Herbert constructed their philosophies, and from 
their similarities much light can be thrown on the origins of modern 
philosophy. 

Though De Veritate begins as a purely epistemological treatise, 
there is much to be said for approaching Herbert’s system from the 
ontological point of view. In human nature he distinguishes two 
elements, the active and the passive. The nature of this distinction 
can hardly be understood without reference to God. ‘Our mind, 
then, is the best image and specimen of divinity . . . but just as 
with the diffusion of light, which, the wider it is cast, tends gradually 
to become fainter till it finally merges in shadows and darkness, 
so the divine image, imparting itself fully to us when we are har- 
moniously alive and free, is reflected first in Natural Instinct, or the 
general law of Providence, and next in an infinite number of faculties, 
internal and external, corresponding to their special objects, and 
fades at last into the shades of the body, so that it often seems to 
dissolve into matter itself.’ 

That part of human nature which is purely active he calls Mind 
(Mens), and to it he attributes rational insight and free choice. 
By the Soul (Anima) he understands the same active element con- 
sidered as animating the body. Hence everything that takes place 
within the Mind is attributable to its own activity, whereas the 
events that take place in the Soul are only free so far as they are 
caused by the Mind and not by the Body or external objects. It 
is in Mind that our supreme theoretical and practical principles 
(Notitiae Communes) originate, whereas it is in the Soul that the 
events of sense-perception and emotion occur. 

Herbert divides the phenomena of the Internal Senses (Sensus 
Interni) into three classes, those that are produced by the Mind, 
such as peace, hope, love, joy and conscience ; those that are pro- 
duced by the activity of the four bodily humours, such as hunger, 
thirst, lust, apathy, envy and melancholy ; and those that are pro- 
duced by external objects, such as the organic sensations caused 
by certain noises. The first class of apprehensions apply to God ; 
the second and third to the body. It is interesting to contrast this 
theory of emotions with those of Descartes and Spinoza. In Les 
Passions de Ame, Descartes reduces the distinction between active 
and passive emotions to that between desires and passions, while 
Spinoza, taking a view more like Herbert’s, distinguishes them 
according as the subject is able to relate them to their ultimate cause. 

Herbert’s treatment of the External Senses (Sensus Externi) is 
somewhat capricious, but it contains points of interest. In the first 
place, he says that sense-perception is preceded by a vague premoni- 
tion (obscura quedam presensio) of objectivity, which he attributes 
to ‘the harmonious system of the universe’. As the translator 
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rightly suggests, this idea is traceable to the theosophy of the pre- 
ceding century. When Hobbes defined space as ‘the phantasm of 
a thing existing without the mind simply’, he seems to have been 
under the influence of similar speculations.1 Secondly, Herbert 
maintains that it is absurd to say that there are only five senses, 
chiefly because he wishes to emphasise the unity of apprehension 
and the baffling complexity of ‘ faculties’ involved in it. Thirdly, 
he points out that the images of the external sense differ from those 
of the internal sense in one important respect. The image of 
fire does not actually burn, whereas the image of an unpleasant affect 
is actually unpleasant. He takes a realist view of both sensa and 
images. In places, he speaks of conception as due to the operation 
of images on the external sense, thus implying that they are existen- 
tially independent of the process of attention. 

Such is the general frame-work into which Herbert fits his theory 
of truth. In his opinion, belief of any sort implies an object, a 
faculty, and a medium whereby the two are brought into relation. 
It is very difficult to say what exactly he means by a faculty, because 
he sometimes uses the word to stand for an actual mental event, and 
sometimes for what we might call ‘a cognitive potentiality’. In 
many places he goes so far as to say that every perceptible difference 
implies a difference of faculty. Accepting this last proposition, we 
might define truth as the use of the right faculties for the apprehension 
of the object, or, to put it the other way round, the stimulation of 
the right faculties by the object. To both of these relations Herbert 
gives the name ‘ Conformity ’ (Conformatio), so that his definition 
of truth is much the same as that of St. Thomas: ‘ Universa veritatis 
nostre doctrina ad probam facultatum conformationem reducitur ’. 

Nevertheless, Herbert’s theory differs markedly from any medieval 
one, in that he believes in the perfect analogy between the macrocosm 
and the microcosm of the human personality. For this reason he 
thinks it is permissible to argue from the existence of a faculty to 
the existence of an appropriate object, a line of thought that might 
have led him on to the Identity of Indiscernibles. It is by this 
argument that he establishes the reality of Eternal Blessedness 
(Eterna Beatitudo). Supreme among our faculties are those of 
Natural Instinct (Instinctus Naturalis), a notion not unlike Spinoza’s 
Conatus, if allowances be made for the differences between the two 
systems. Every creature, in his opinion, possesses an instinct which 
guides it, even without what we should call consciousness, towards 
the means of self-preservation. In man, this principle is directed 
not merely to the preservation of this mortal existence, but to the 
attaimment of Eternal Blessedness. In its undeveloped form it is 
simply a practical guide to truth and morality ; but in alliance with 
the other faculties, it gives rise to the different forms of truth, and, 


* Hobbes, English Works, I., p. 94. In view of such experiments as those 
recorded in Rhine’s New Frontiers in Mind, Herbert’s views would not now 
be regarded as so heterodox. 
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in particular, to pure rational insight (Intellectus). In short, it is 
from Natural Instinct that we derive all those Common Notions 
upon which practical and theoretical efficiency rest. 

This theory of innate ideas differs markedly from the Cartesian 
one in the stress it lays upon the instinctive and practical aspects 
of such intuitions. It is distinctly unfortunate that Herbert allowed 
it to become entangled in the doctrine of Universal Consent (Consensus 
Universalis), since he himself recognised that Common Notions could 
be used without being intellectually recognised, so that people could 
deny as intellectual doctrines what they instinctively accepted 
as practical principles. The strictures applied by Locke to the 
doctrine in the third chapter of his Essay are perfectly just, but they 
hardly touch the main issue, viz., whether the task of philosophy is 
to accept and clarify what men actually believe, or to set up its own 
criterion of truth and dismiss all beliefs that do not satisfy it.! 

Superficially at least, the clearest part of Herbert’s philosophy is 
his classification of the different kinds of truth. By truth of the 
thing (veritas rei), he seems to have meant what we should call fact 
or reality. Truth of appearance (veritas apparentiae) means con- 
formity of the sensa or images with what we might call the conditions 
of normal apprehension. In admitting the reality of misleading and 
abnormal sensa and images, Herbert makes a considerable contri- 
bution to the right understanding of the problem. His views of 
their status seem to me not unlike those expressed by Professor 
Broad in Scientific Thought, though of course much cruder. To find 
out the real nature of objects we must transcend this order and 
construct ideas of them for ourselves. By following the right 
principles we reach truth of the concept (veritas conceptus). It is 
very difficult to decide what processes Herbert believed to be required 
in ordinary conceptual thinking, but I suspect that, when made 
explicit, they would be those he describes under the head of Discourse 
(Discursus) in the Zetetica. 

The fourth form of truth he calls truth of the intellect (veritas 
intellectus). This is in some places spoken of as a sort of Veritas 
Veritatis, resulting from the conformity of all the lower faculties, 
and therefore derived from experience. At other places it is sug- 
gested that truths may be reached by pure rational insight, though 
no illustrations of this are given. In actual fact his proofs of the 
existence of God and the eternity of the mind are derived from 
observation of the instinctive beliefs and practices—a rather odd 
logical procedure, which would require a very complicated explana- 
tion. In either case, truths of intellect are final. 

In a review of this kind there is little need to enter into Herbert’s 
already well-known views on the Common Notions of religion, but 
the same is not true of his theory of the moral consciousness, which 
the translator is unfortunately content to dismiss in a paragraph. 


1 There is a very good treatment of this subject in Sorley’s article on 
Herbert, Mrnp, 1894, pp. 502-506. 
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Conscience, according to Herbert, is a function of the internal sense, 
whose peculiarity is that it takes pleasure in moral action and in- 
duces ‘ physical repugnance and remorse’ when evil has been done. 
Conflicts of conscience are possible, however, and these have to be 
referred to the intellect, which can decide them in the light of the 
Common Notions. He stresses the fact that its normal function is 
to give particular moral decisions, acting as an organ of balance 
among the faculties. Yet he will not have it reduced to a mere 
reflex sense, ‘since it operates in the light of that category which 
discusses whether things ought to exist in a given way’. There 
is even one passage in which he seems to make it the means whereby 
we apprehend the Common Notions. He believes that a conscience 
can not only make mistakes, but even become deranged, though 
not so badly that it cannot be ‘happily restored by genuine 
penitence ’. 

Enough has perhaps been said to show that De Veritate is a work 
which merits the attention of every one who has a serious interest, 
whether as a teacher or as a research student, in the history of philo- 
sophy in the seventeenth century. Regarding the fidelity of the 
translation, the reviewer contented himself with looking up the 
Latin in those places where the English had already puzzled him. 
In most of these cases the translation was found to be very faithful, 
if not inspired, and the difficulty arose from some fundamental con- 
fusion in Herbert’s thought. There are places, however, where 
emphasis has been placed on the wrong clause. E.g., p. 75, line 15, 
where the Latin text is: Ut non iam mundus sed ipsa mundi doctrina 
ex pugnantibus et temere inter se collatis principiis constare videatur. 
This has been translated: It seems at present less nature itself, than 
the philosophy of nature, which is composed, etc. instead of : It seems as 
if the very philosophy of nature, of not nature itself, were composed, etc. 
There are other cases where the translator has been content to trans- 
late nonsensical Latin into nonsensical English. £.g., p. 314, line 25, 
where the Latin reads: e@ lege, tamen, ut si infecta fuerint, nihil 
minus intra veritates aeternas stare (idque commode) posse tecum 
reputes. This has been rendered: But if they did not take place, we 
must remember that they may none the less stand among eternal truths. 
A reference to Religio Laict (1656 Edition), p. 7, would have convinced 
Mr. Carré that what Herbert meant was that even if a thing recorded 
in history never happened, yet the belief that it happened must be 
reckoned an unalterable fact. Another nonsense passage occurs 
at p. 273, lines 16-19. There is a very clumsy rendering at p. 211, 
lines 8-15, where all would have been plain if the word communia 
had been translated common, and not general. The sentence 
beginning at p. 100, line 26, has been badly rendered, because the 
translator has missed the force of vel ipsz. In general, however, the 
translator has performed his work conscientiously and can hardly 


1 J.e., in the light of discursive reason, pp. 184-185. 
17 
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be held responsible for the rather indifferent English that results 
from it. 

A much more serious defect is the lack of explanatory notes and 
of any attempt to give us Herbert’s chief technical terms, even 
when translating definitions. The reference to Locke on page 35 
should read ‘ Essay, Book I, Chap. III, para. 20’, and that on page 5 
to Professor Sorley’s article on Herbert should read ‘ Mind, 1894, 
pp. 491-508’. It is most unfortunate that the book has been pub- 
lished without an index of any kind, and if Mr. Carré’s excellent 
introduction may to some extent be used as a table of contents, 
yet the cumulative effect of these deficiencies is that this translation 
can hardly be used as a work of reference. Nevertheless, both by 
his translation and the introduction which precedes it, Mr. Carré 
has placed us all deeply in his debt. A word of commendation is 
also due to the University of Bristol for its enterprise in publishing 
such a genuine piece of research. 

ARTHUR T. SHILLINGLAW. 
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Through Science to Philosophy. By HErsert Dincie. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press: Humphrey Milford, 1937. Pp. vi + 363. 15s. 


In this book, which is based on his Lowell and Joseph Henry lectures for 
1936, Prof. Dingle has attempted a task of the highest importance. Writ- 
ing as a scientist, he is painfully conscious of the confusions and contra- 
dictions which sully the many expositions of his subject to-day. This 
note of unintelligibility is not merely verbal, nor is it peculiar to the 
scientist alone ; philosophers display a lack of agreement extraordinary even 
for them, while the principle de gustibus would be hard put to it to ac count 
for the vagaries of modern art and literature. But the evil is especially 
injurious in science ; for the modern plain man, a very intelligent being, 
looks for the truth from the scientist, and when he receives, not the bread 
of knowledge, but the stone of paradox, he may either be convinced that 
all the statements of the scientist are unreliable, or committed to the belief 
that where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise. Such a prospect would 
be especially tragic in that it is quite unnecessary. Science in almost 
every branch of its activity presents a steady progress; this, ‘ the age of 
science ’, is no time to cast a slur upon its achievement. The fault must 
lie then, not in the practice of the scientist—that is pure enough—but 
in the language which he uses to express his theories, and in the philosophy 
of knowledge and existence which that language presupposes. That 
language is the language of common sense; the philosophy is one which 
accepts an external world of physical objects given to be passively examined 
and explored. Prof. Dingle finds the cure for the ills of the body scientific 
in a new conception of science as a creative activity of reason whose purpose 
is the “‘ complete correlation of the whole of experience ”’. 

The first half of the book is devoted to an exposition of the philosophy 
which must form the basis of this new conception of science. I may 
describe this in some detail. Solipsism is the logical starting-point : 
the universe is just a term for the field of consciousness. This field pre- 
supposes a subject, the timeless rational “‘I”’, while in the field itself 
there may be distinguished two constituents, experience and reason. 
Experience is probably given in the form of a homogeneous blur, but 
reason interacting with it converts it into the form of atomic sensations, 
such as red, loud, fishy, heavy. At some distant period in our early youth 
or in that of the world, if we may employ a non-solipsistic allegory, we 
adopted the further correlation of these ‘atoms’ into ‘ molecules’, viz. 
physical objects such as oranges, chairs and animals. These correlations 
of heterogeneous atoms, useful as they are for practical purposes, afford 
no foothold for further correlation. Reason can make no connection 
between a billiard ball and an orange if they are treated as irrefragable 
wholes, nor can she observe any connection between the atoms which com- 
pose the billiard ball, the red colour, hardness, etc. The scientist goes 
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back therefore to the atoms and attempts a new form of correlation. In 
doing so, Prof. Dingle holds, as against the poets and Bergsonians, he is 
by no means disrupting or abstracting from reality: physical objects are 
but concepts, creations of reason, and the only terra firma is the atomic 
experiences. 

The new correlation is one in terms of homogeneous atoms. Thus 
colours go into one molecule, that of light ; movements into another, that 
of motion; hot and cold sensations into the molecule of heat. The task 
of the internal correlating of these molecules belongs to such sciences as 
mechanics, optics, biology, while the correlating of the molecules with one 
another is the aim of the border sciences, e.g., biophysics, thermodynamics 
and electromagnetism. Prof. Dingle believes that the final correlation of 
experience will be in terms of the three sciences, physics, biology and 
psychology, and he makes original technical suggestions as to the means 
whereby the molecules of physics may be unified. When the whole of 
experience has been correlated then the journey through science to philo- 
sophy will have been completed ; for philosophy is defined by Prof. Dingle 
to be the attempt to correlate the whole of experience rationally. It is 
hard, on this definition, to see how the philosopher is to be distinguished 
from the scientist, and indeed Prof. Dingle quite often uses the terms 
indifferently. The point will not be pressed here, though it does display 
a confusion, perhaps excusable, in Prof. Dingle’s mind as to the tasks of 
the philosopher. 

A little more detail is necessary before the description is complete. 
How, for example, is the passage from the experience of a movement to 
the corresponding science accomplished ? The movement must be in- 
terpreted in terms of certain creations of reason, the concepts space and 
time. Each science has its own concepts and there is no reason why the 
space and time of one should be identical with those of any other. Many 
confusions and hindrances to the progress of science have arisen from the 
neglect of this fact: the use of the time of mechanics to measure thermo- 
dynamical phenomena has deceived Eddington into assigning a unique 
position to the second law of thermodynamics. The antinomies of the 
electron and of quantum theory are easily resolved, the author holds, if 
we cease to think of the electron as a minute marble, and remember that 
it is a concept. Reason creates it with certain properties in one science ; 
if another science requires other properties then reason supplies them and 
that is all. 

If we turn to the molecule, psychology, we find that Prof. Dingle has 
allowed reason very loose rein indeed. ‘ Myself’ is easily constructed ; 
‘you’ are a molecule including various atomic experiences of mine, but 
these cannot be correlated without the creation of certain ‘ pseudo-atoms ’, 
e.g., your experience of red when I hear the sounds, not uttered by myself, 
““T see red”. A world of public events must also be created in order to 
account for the pseudo-atomic experiences of other persons which occur 
on the same occasion as my own. Prof. Dingle proposes to use the word 
“know ” to cover awareness not only of atomic experiences (or strictly, 
memories of such, since we cannot be aware of present experience), but also 
of pseudo-atoms, and even future experiences. There are therefore degrees 
of knowledge. If we ask what is meant by “ true,” we are told that true is 
a predicate of experiences ; an experience is true if it furthers the process 
of correlating experience. There is also “‘ ‘ truth ’ in the realm of reason” 
(p. 191), but here the word is superfluous ; “it adds nothing to our under- 
standing”. Are there any limits to the power of reason? Yes: it cannot 
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break the laws of logic ; it must accept what is given in experience ; it is 
inevitably restricted by its purpose of correlating experience. 

This is the system which Prof. Dingle presents to us, solipsism, prag- 
matism, psychological atomism. If this was really what we must pay for 
the salvage of the electron, should we think it worth the price? Surely 
it would be wiser, even if less exciting, to hold a watching brief, and give 
the scientists the benefit of Whitehead’s remark, that ‘‘ almost all really 
new ideas have a certain aspect of foolishness when they are first produced ”’. 
But I do not see why we may not enjoy the fruit of Prof. Dingle’s labours 
without the thorns. We can agree with him that the electron is a concept, 
or perhaps two concepts, and that it is by no means remarkable that the 
fundamental concepts of two sciences should have incompatible properties. 
We may sincerely admire his clear account of ‘curved space’, and his 
steadfast refusal to draw ethical conclusions from the Principle of In- 
determinacy. But why should this deliverance from confusion commit 
us to solipsism ? Prof. Dingle tells us on page 344 that solipsism is not 
only logically irrefutable; it is obviously true. Passing by the debatable 
assertion of irrefutability, what is meant here by true? If it means prag- 
matically true, then it is hard to see why, on page 32, we are told that 
science must not remain at the solipsistic level. If it means true in some 
other sense, then Prof. Dingle seems here to have deserted pragmatism. 
He does not give any explicit argument for the doctrine of solipsism, but 
considerations such as the following occur on several occasions: to reject 
solipsism is to presuppose an external world, that is, a world outside con- 
sciousness, a world which must be unknowable, because only that which 
is within consciousness can be known. He finds support for solipsism in 
the scientific principle known as the “ rejection of unobservables ” ; but this, 
however successful its application in the theory of relativity, seems to be 
nothing but a practical decision to ignore what it is impossible to observe, 
a scientific application of the fable of the sour grapes, and not a statement 
about the meaning of existence. The author has tacitly assumed that 
the only alternative to solipsism is a representational theory of knowledge ; 
but surely this is only to be beguiled by a spatial metaphor, ‘ inside’ or 
‘outside ’ of consciousness, which a little reflection will show to be what it 
is. Of course a rigid adherent to Prof. Dingle’s theory would have a short 
way with critics. Their existence will only evince the necessity for the 
creation of some pseudo-atoms which may be safely lodged in a psycho- 
logical home for ‘ wild’ and recalcitrant experiences. 

I think it may be said with justice, that Prof. Dingle makes little serious 
attempt to deal with the unity of the physical object, and even falls into 
confusion on the point . For, on page 81, he contrasts the logical association 
of atoms in the scientific molecule with their non-logical association in the 
molecule of common sense, while on page 131, he affirms that there is no 
essential difference between these two forms of association. Moreover, do 
what we may, we cannot break up the bond between some of our atomic 
experiences. There are few who would deny that when we see a colour 
it is always a colour with a determinate shape; yet Prof. Dingle holds that 
the science whose province is the field of colours is dealing with atomic 
experiences which are experiences of colour alone. 

Again, we may ask what it means to say that two experiences have been 
rationally correlated. It is hardly an answer to say that threads of reason 
have been established between them. What else, we may urge, does it 
mean but that a law or hypothesis has been proposed which attempts to 
describe the relations between these experiences ? The hypothesis is the 
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work of reason, but it attempts to describe certain real relations. This 
objection might, I think, be urged in another form: to wit, that some 
further attention might have been given to the question, does this faculty 
of reason as defined by the author exist ? Considerable misgivings might also 
be entertained with regard to the very elastic use of the term “concept”, 
If this term may be applied both to a chair and an electron, Prof. Dingle’s 
solution of the electronic difficulties may not be so informative as it at 
first appears. Doubtless the admirable resource which he displays in 
dealing with other difficulties will not fail him here; but these are at least 
prima facie stumbling-blocks. 

This review has dealt with only a few of the many topics which Prof, 
Dingle has treated. His chapters on relativity, quantum theory, the 
‘finite but unbounded universe ’, are lucid and, as one would expect, pro- 
found. He deals with time, with the expulsion of causality from science, 
and with statistical law; while the philosophies of logical positivism, of 
Whitehead and Eddington, are appraised from the author’s standpoint. 
A glossary at the end of the work partially surmounts the difficulties 
created by the large armoury of technically employed words. The style 
is clear and vigorous, and the book abounds with allusion and picturesque 
metaphor. On one occasion we are told that philosophy is “ the sleep 
with which our little life [physics] is rounded’, but on the whole Prof. 
Dingle is tolerant towards the philosophers. Both philosopher and scientist 
will be grateful to him for this valuable contribution to clearer thinking 
about exceedingly perplexing topics. 

E. J. Furtone. 


Roger Fry, and other essays. By Howarp Hannay. London: George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1937. Pp. 208. Price 6s. 


Tus is a stimulating book. It raises most of the interesting problems in 
zsthetics, and discusses them with liveliness and point. It is divided into 
separate essays, but these are unified through the re-occurrence of 
central themes. The two opening essays criticise the theories of Fry and 
Berenson, and supply a very useful corrective to their bias. 

Mr. Hannay, as he tells us in his introduction, reaches two main con- 
clusions. In the first place he protests against the separation of form from 
sentiment as we often find it in contemporary theory. Sentiment, he 
says, “ dwells right inside the medium and the form” (p. 11), or, to put 
the point more fully, “ all plastic form, whether that of Cézanne, Rubens or 
Giotto, is always permeated with a very individual emotion, which can 
at the same time be described in general terms, such as severe, dignified, 
voluptuous, sensuous” (p. 43). This means that we cannot separate form 
from the emotions of ordinary life as Fry and Berenson have supposed: and 
Mr. Hannay points out that their criticism conflicts with their theory. 
He gives several instances. We find, for example, that Fry speaks of 
the gaiety and lyrical reverie of Gainsborough, while Berenson speaks of 
Giotto’s “ processional gaiety” and Leonardo’s “penetrating feeling of 
mystery awe”. This is just the sort of criticism that needs to be made 
against the theories of Fry and Berenson. But I believe that Mr. Hannay 
has gone too far in the opposite direction. One gets the impression from 
several passages that he under-rates the value of criticism in terms of such 
elements as recession, space-composition and movement. He does not 
want to admit that these are just as important for understanding and 
appreciating a picture as facts about the feeling it expresses. He even 
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suggests (p. 74) that we can only distinguish one artist from another in 
terms of feeling and says (p. 75), “It is far easier to discourse on the 
planes of Cézanne or the designs (in the abstract) of El Greco than to 
penetrate into the emotional psychology of these artists”. Surely these 
are very questionable points. 

Mr. Hannay’s second conclusion is concerned with Cubism. This, he 
maintains, “is the old art of pattern-making masquerading as some- 
thing more profound and significant’ (11). Cubists have failed because 
they have tried to isolate formal values. But Mr. Hannay denies that 
there are “two sets of values side by side”, the formal and the repre- 
sentational, for “‘in pictures the beauties of line and colour and volume 
are inextricably intermingled with representational beauties” (90). It 
is true that we do get such isolation in the case of decoration as distinct 
from pictures. But a decoration is meaningless by itself and must decorate 
some object of utility. Cubism produces decorations which decorate nothing. 
Its products are neither real pictures nor real decorations. 

This criticism hits the mark in a great many cases. The geometrical 
patterns one sees in many Cubist exhibitions look quite out of place in a 
frame. But I should say that Mr. Hannay’s condemnation needs modi- 
fication, and that Picasso, for example, has shown that semi-abstract 
patterns can be highly expressive. And I doubt whether Mr. Hannay 
has done full justice to those who would speak of two sets of values. There 
are points which support this way of putting the matter; for example, 
that a picture may have formal value and yet be bad as an illustration, 
and that a picture may express feeling far more through its form than its 
subject. But none the less Mr. Hannay has pointed to a weakness in 
much current theory, and many writers, as he says, have overlooked the 
close connection between form and representation. I am inclined to 
agree that the greatness of a representation depends very much on its 
form. But I wish that Mr. Hannay had said more in support of this point. 
He says, and this is clearly true, that an artist can only represent his 
subject through visual means, that is through space and colour. But we 
must bear in mind that writers like Fry would certainly say that only 
some arrangements of space and colour have formal merit. 

I shall only touch on some of the other problems which Mr. Hannay 
discusses. One of the most interesting points, in my opinion, is his criti- 
cism of Fry for laying too much stress on plasticity. He reminds us that 
there are other important criteria. In some paintings “all the emphasis 
may be on some quite different quality—a decorative movement, a trans- 
lucent colour, a suggestive mistiness ” (p. 38). And in this connection he 
deprecates the tendency to disparage representation. Dutch interior 
painting, for example, is disparaged “‘ because it is realistic and lacking 
in architecture”. But “it is a realism pervaded with a passionate 
delight in the objects depicted. The painting of the silk dress expresses 
the artist’s feeling for the qualities of the dress, and this feeling is implicit 
in the vision reproduced by the painting ” (155-156). It is important to 
we these criteria even if we think that plasticity is of greater 
value. 

Mr. Hannay associates his point about representation with an episte- 
mological discussion. He believes that a realist view leads to the dis- 
paragement of representation. For on this view the artist can only be 
creative by re-arranging what he sees. Hence the emphasis onform. On 
the other hand, we are more likely to appreciate representation if we believe 
that what we see depends on how we feel. For if this is so the artist’s 
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vision of nature is itself influenced by his feeling, and his creation is 
simply an intensification of what he sees. 

I agree that there is something in this, but am not convinced that episte- 
mology is in fact responsible for the current emphasis on form. I am 
doubtful about a good deal in Mr. Hannay’s epistemological discussion, but 
shall only raise one other point. He says, as we have seen, that feeling 
“* dwells right inside ” or inheres in visual data. We cannot, for example, 
explain the gaiety of a gay yellow simply in terms of a causal law between 
the colours and the feeling. And this, he believes, strongly suggests that 
the sense data come into being with the feeling. For the realist assump- 
tion overlooks this “intrinsic connection” between sense data and feeling, 
and leads to the assumption that the artist uses visual data to “ stimulate 
subjective emotion”. Mr. Hannay continually contrasts the view on 
which the artist stimulates ‘“‘ subjective emotion ” with the view on which 
feeling is “ right inside the sense qualities”. But are these views incom- 
patible ? Mr. Hannay seems to think that they are. And this suggests 
that he is interpreting inherence in too literal a sense. 

I am also perplexed by some of the things which Mr. Hannay says in 
discussing standards and principles. He points out quite rightly that in 
esthetic criticism we can never apply rules automatically. We must judge 
every part in relation to the whole, and we must recognise that art is 
continually producing new vision which cannot be judged by old standards. 
He concludes that we must abandon criticism by standards, but admits 
that we can distinguish good from bad works of art. We must judge by 
principles as distinct from standards. But I find it difficult to see what a 
principle is, and how it differs from a standard. 

HELEN Kyicut. 


Antirelativismus. Kritik des Relativismus und Skeptizismus der Werte und 
des Sollens. By HERBERT SPIEGELBERG. Ziirich and Leipzig: 
Max Niehans Verlag, 1935. Pp. 100. 

Gesetz und Sittengesetz. By HERBERT SPIEGELBERG. Ziirich and Leipzig: 
Max Niehans Verlag, 1935. Pp. 380. 


THE first of these books is an able and well-informed criticism of ethical 
and esthetic relativism. After pointing out that relativism and scepticism 
are not only philosophical theories but also very important factors in the 
current attitudes of our time, the author defines the relativism he is dis- 
cussing as the theory that “ all values and disvalues and all valuations... 
are dependent upon the individuality and upon the standpoint of the 
subject . . . who makes the valuation” (p. 24). The adjectives “ axio- 
logical ” and “ practological ” are used to refer respectively to relativism 
about values and relativism about conduct. Both axiological and practo- 
logical relativism are usually defended on the ground that different men 
differ widely at different times and places over what they consider good or 
bad, beautiful or ugly, right or wrong. Herr Spiegelberg points out, 
however, that the fact of disagreement is often too easily accepted. For 
what looks like disagreement about values may be disagreement about 
the facts of the case; or the disputants may be valuing different things 
rather than differing in their valuations. A study of various moral codes 
shows that the likenesses between them are no less striking than the dis- 
agreements. An assumption of the argument from the dissensus gentium, 
the author continues, is that where there are genuine divergences in moral 
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valuations there is no ground for accepting one judgment rather than 
another. But this assumption needs proving. In fact we do admit that 
men may improve their moral and esthetic judgments, we allow that there 
are experts in these spheres, and we distinguish between moral change and 
moral progress. The relativists reply that differences over values are not 
capable of settlement by scientific means. Herr Spiegelberg replies that 
the view that no discussion of values can be scientific is a consequence of 
relativism, and cannot be used as an argument for it. When it is said that 
science is ethically and esthetically neutral it is merely assumed that 
ethics and art criticism cannot be scientific. In conclusion, the author 
points out that, even though relativism be refuted, there is no need to 
accept uncritically theories like those of Scheler and Hartmann, according 
to which there subsists a distinct and separate realm of independent 
values. This book is particularly recommended to those who disagree 
with its thesis. The gaps in relativistic theories are indicated with pre- 
cision, even though it is possible that some of them might be filled in and 
new arguments be advanced. 

The theme of Gesetz und Sittengesetz is very interesting. Herr Spiegelberg 
maintains that the tendency to suppose that right or duty is conformity 
to law is mistaken and dangerous. For when it is said that to do what is 
right is to conform to a moral law, it is often implied that this law is some- 
thing impervious to our reason and merely to be obeyed without question 
or understanding. In fact, however, men very seldom refer to or think of 
moral laws in ordinary moral situations, so that a theory of ethics which 
stresses the moral law fails to do justice to our moral experience. The 
author of this book does not himself attempt to develop the details of an 
ethics without law, but instead he does his best to remove the misunder- 
standings which might hinder such a work. It is particularly important, 
he argues, to gain a clear notion of what is meant by “law”. Apart 
from its learned and judicious historical part, therefore, this book is mainly 
concerned with the various meanings of the word “law ’”’, and with the 
question whether “law ”’ means the same thing in the three expressions 
“practical law ” (7.e. positive law), “ theoretical law ” (natural law), and 
“moral law”. Herr Spiegelberg points out that positive laws presuppose 
a legislator, whereas theoretical and moral laws do not. Theoretical 
laws are general, whereas practical laws need not be. Theoretical laws 
are, and positive laws are not, statements in the indicative mood. 
Under the heading “ moral law” are included moral truths, which are 
statements, and moral commandments (Sittengebote), which presuppose 
a‘ moral order”. The moral order which is referred to in moral judgments 
and presupposed in moral commandments is not something first established 
by a legislator ; it is independent of any acts of moral judgment or com- 
mand. In effect, Herr Spiegelberg holds that it is only as the result of 
a pun, the history of which he traces, that practical laws and laws of 
nature are both called laws. There is no space, in this review, to treat 
of the details of these analyses. It should be mentioned, however, that 
the author approaches his problems from the standpoint of a realistically- 
minded phenomenologist. One consequence is that he makes a very 
honest attempt to do justice to all the relevant facts of the moral life. 
On the other hand, the conceptions with which he works may be unfamiliar 
to some English readers. There is at least one point, however, at which 
there seems to be a curious likeness between the phenomenological method 
and the methods of analytical philosophy. The phenomenologists, in 
distinguishing between various layers (Schichten) of being, are led to make 
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distinctions somewhat analogous to those which are emphasised by the 
philosophers who utilise the theory of types. Herr Spiegelberg, for 
instance, says a good deal that is of interest about the sense in which laws 
of nature are ‘“‘ formulated ’’, and the sense in which they are “ discovered ”, 
Law in the sense of a formulation, he points out, is at a different “ layer” 
from law in the sense of what is discovered. It would be a pity, therefore, 
if differences in philosophical training should keep English philosophers 
from reading and appreciating this scholarly, clearly written and closely 
argued book. 
H. B. Acton. 


Theory of the Democratic State. By Marie Cottins Swasey. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1937. Pp. 234. $2.50. 


PotiticaL philosophy, as commonly practised, might be described as the 
‘compounding, comparing and abstracting’ of political institutions, in 
order to decide what form of government is best and by what means it 
may be brought about. The writer of this book assumes that democracy 
is, on the whole, the best form of government, and in order to meet the 
challenge of rival political philosophies, she deems it necessary to produce 
an abstract justification of it. Her object is therefore to find out what in 
essence democracy is, in what respects it differs from communism and 
fascism, and what modifications are necessary in order to adjust its institu- 
tions to modern conditions. The progra : me is an interesting one, and it 
is to be regretted that it has been executed in so prolix and redundant a 
fashion. 

The central thesis is that although the results of modern science are 
difficult to reconcile with democratic government, there is a community 
of spirit between them that more than counter-balances this fact. Democ- 
racy is the application of the quantitative method to society, just as science 
is the application of the quantitative method to nature. Plebiscites, free 
elections and trial-by-jury are simply mathematical devices to ensure that 
each citizen’s vote counts for one, and no-one’s for more than one. In 
each case, precautions are taken to ensure that everyone gives his unbiassed 
judgment, and the test of reasonableness lies in the consonance of inde- 
pendent testimony regularly obtained. 

No one will deny that there is some community between the democratic 
and the scientific spirit, but that is at best but half the truth. The value 
of a scientist’s evidence is a function of his known expertness on the matter 
in hand, as well as of his disinterestedness, whereas one citizen’s vote is 
just as good as another’s. In plain truth, democracies exist because it is 
a proven maxim of popular philosophy that ability and disinterestedness 
are independent variables. As Halévy says, the principle underlying all 
popular institutions is the ‘control of efficiency by interest ’, and had Miss 
Swabey checked her analysis historically, she would not have advanced so 
unqualified a thesis.1 

How then do the results of modern science conflict with democratic 
ideals ? The two such results singled out by the author are mass- 
production and applied ‘animalism’. The regulative idea of democracy 
is that the value of the individual is supreme; but modern society, 
organised as it is for rapid production, distribution and consumption, 
reduces the individual to an economic unit incapable of free decision 


1 Halévy, History of England in 1815, Pelican Edition, I, page 153. 
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any but trivial matters. When the machine is so large and the man so 
small, it requires a very dynamic philosophy of life to keep the scale of 
values right. That philosophy democracy cannot supply, and communism, 
as currently expounded, is in even worse condition. Would it be unfair to 
suggest that the alternatives are Anarchism (with its Luddite mentality) 
and Supernaturalism (with its sceptical outlook on unproved scientific 
dogmas) ? 

From science also a new Weltanschawung has arisen which conflicts with 
the fictions, or, as the author styles them, the postulates of democracy. 
Biology looks back, not to a social contract, but to the terror-bound com- 
munities of the higher anthropoids ; it looks forward, not to a golden age 
of freedom and equality, but to a time when experts will ‘condition’ 
human beings into more and more efficient machines. Miss Swabey 
professes to find a logical flaw in such applied materialism. Certainly, the 
theoretical materialist can never account for the fact that there is some- 
one who knows that materialism is the truth ; but the practical materialist 
has a standpoint without any logical inconsistency. His inconsistency, if 
any, is a moral one, in that he regards others in a way in which he can 
never regard himself. 

In dealing with communism, the author rightly points out that it reflects 
the ideals of both anarchism and socialised industrialism and that the pur- 
suit of them is likely to prove incompatible, since ‘a regulated mass output 
of commodities cannot be combined without disaster with an unsupervised 
play of individualism’ (p. 92). The chapters on justice conclude with 
some timely words in favour of the restitutional theory of justice and an 
interesting quotation. ‘ “If you return good for evil,” asked Confucius, 
“with what will you reward good ?”’ What is said regarding the need 
for a disinterested body to digest and popularise important social facts is 
eminently sound, and it is to be hoped that the new college for social study 
at Oxford will not neglect this task. Miss Swabey has very little to say 
on the constructive aspects of fascism, and nothing at all on trade unions. 

Enough has perhaps been said to show that this book is an honest 
attempt to deal with an important subject. If its deficiencies are grave, 
the author must at least be given credit for a seriousness of purpose some- 


times lacking in contemporary philosophy. 
ARTHUR T. SHILLINGLAW. 
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IX.—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN Society. N.S.: Von. xxxvii. 
1936-37. W. G. de Burgh. ‘On the Idea of a Religious Philosophy.’ 
[Since religion and philosophy, in their search for universal knowledge, 
pursue different methods and follow different paths, the door is open for 
enquiry as to the possibility of a religious philosophy, %.e., a philosophy 
which is at once rational and theocentric.”’] C. A. Mace. ‘ Physicalism.’ 
[The writer explains that he wants to defend an essentially ‘ physicalistic ’ 
or behaviourist view of psychological facts, and by this he appears to 
mean that psychological like physical facts can all be ultimately expressed 
in terms of qualities appearing in connection with other qualities at certain 
times and places. Science might then be able to work out formule of 
a highly generalised and abstract kind which could be interpreted in- 
differently in a psychological or a physical way.] G. H. Langley. 
‘Freedom and Modern Political Conceptions.’ [After defining broadly 
the meaning of freedom the writer inquires how far the Fascist and 
Communistic States are to be regarded as promoting or hindering freedom. 
While he recognises good elements in the ideals of both, he holds that 
both in practice fall under the condemnation that the rulers in the end 
rely upon force and impose their own views upon others irrespectively of 
what these others may think. Democratic States in his view are right 
in resisting ‘ any extension of the State’s authority beyond its legitimate 
spheres of influence’ (but he does not define these spheres). In this re- 
spect, as well as in claiming the right of a people to govern itself, these 
States may be regarded as vindicating the liberties of individuals, but it 
may still be questioned how far in practice the economic structure of the 
nation enables these liberties to be really enjoyed by all.] Harold 
Jeffreys. ‘Scientific Method, Causality, and Reality.’ [The main con- 
tention of this interesting paper is that notions like the principle of causality 
and the exact agreement between a scientific law and the relevant ob- 
servations are of no practical use in scientific method. “Scientific pro- 
gress consists in the improvement of the agreement of the results with 
observation ; it does not depend on exact agreement now or at any un- 
known time in the future.” The scientific conception of reality is in like 
manner experimental and progressive. It is noteworthy that the illustra- 
tions of the argument are drawn from astronomy, to which the layman is 
wont to ascribe a high degree of exactness.] John Wisdom. ‘ Philoso- 
phical Perplexity. [The paper assumes that philosophical statements 
are really verbal, but argues that they have a not merely verbal point : 
they illuminate the ultimate structure of facts, e.g., they do so when they 
suggest a terminology which reveals likenesses and differences concealed 
by ordinary language ; conversely, they mislead when they suggest like- 
nesses or differences which do not exist. The argument is illustrated by 
humerous examples.] H. Levy. ‘Causality and Determination.’ [The 
writer prefixes to the paper a synopsis of the trend of the argument, but 
it is not very helpful. Perhaps the contents of the paper may be roughly 
indicated by saying that it is concerned with the analysis of causal process, 
and that the main point seems to be the distinction between variations in 
the effect which are only variations in degree, and changes (such as the 
change of water into steam) which are changes of phase.] TT. E. Jessop. 
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‘ Evaluation, Causality and Freedom.’ [The title of the paper indicates 
only vaguely the main argument, which is “ that knowing is not as knowing 
but only as process or act determined in a causal way.” “ When you 
make evidence causal you destroy its evidential character.” This (ad- 
mittedly) narrow use of the term causal is a defect (not merely verbal) in 
an otherwise good paper.] S. Alexander. Presidential Address: 
‘Form and Subject-Matter in Art.’ [After explaining the sense in which 
he says that the work of art is a physical object, the writer deals with the 
relations of form, content, and material. In pure music material and 
content coincide ; in representational art the content is not exhausted by 
the formed material, but such art is nearer perfection in the degree in which 
the subject represented is completely embodied in the form and is not in 
part suggested only. Of such perfect representational art there are two 
species, those which in literature are termed prose and poetry. After a 
brief reference to beauty of form and the qualities of style, the writer 
turns to the subject-matter, and first recalls his distinction between 
greatness and littleness, and then discusses the ways in which subject- 
matter affects form.] A. J. Ayer. ‘Verification and Experience.’ 
{The truth of empirical propositions is determined by their agreement 
with reality, but how is this agreement ascertained ? Some propositions 
diepend for their proof upon others, ¢.g., universals upon singulars, but 
there must be ‘ basic’ propositions which can be directly confronted with 
facts. These basic propositions are such as express immediate feeling or 
sense-experience. ‘‘ How do I know I am angry? I feel it.” Readers 
acquainted with the writings of the school represented by Carnap will 
probably be most interested by the criticism given of the type of coherence 
theory advocated by members of that school—apparently a coherence with 
certain conventions. Ayer argues that the forms of basic propositions 
must depend in part at least ‘upon the nature of the given.’] C. H. 
Whitely. ‘Goodness of Motives.’ [Rejects the view that motives are 
good merely instrumentally and holds that they are good or bad in them- 
selves, but has then to face the question how judgments of the goodness 
or badness of motives are related to judgments of the rightness or wrong- 
ness of actions. The writer does not claim to answer this question in 
more than rough outline, and the reader will probably think that more is 
required to justify the paradoxical position taken up in the earlier part of 
the paper.] C.A. Campbell. ‘Prolegomena to a Theory of the Moral 
Criterion.’ [Argues that any theory of the moral criterion which gives a 
concrete definition of it must fail to answer difficulties of two kinds: 
(1) those which arise from the divergencies between formal and material, 
subjective and objective, rightness, (2) those which arise from the fact 
that the moral agent’s conduct is partly conditioned by factors for which 
he is not responsible. The force of these difficulties, however, seems to 
be exaggerated ; to, e.g., a Utilitarian they are not in principle incapable 
of being dealt with.] I. Gallie. ‘Mental Facts.’ [The paper starts 
with the intention of examining the neutralism which denies the supposed 
radical distinction between mental and physical facts, but presently con- 
centrates upon the special questions whether there can be unsensed and 
publicly sensed sensibilia. No very definite result is arrived at. The 
details of the discussion could not easily be summarised.) A. K. Stout. 
‘Free Will and Responsibility.’ [‘‘ My main purpose in this paper is to 
try to sketch a view of free will which, without removing volition from the 
causal order, will satisfy ethical needs and in particular enable us to give 
-a tenable account of moral responsibility.’’] 
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ARISTOTELIAN Society, SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME xvi, 1937: KNnow- 
LEDGE AND FOREKNOWLEDGE. G. C. Field. Inaugural Address: ‘The 
Teaching of Philosophy.’ [The aim of the teacher of philosophy should 
be, not so much to induce the student to take a special interest in philo- 
sophy itself, as to train him to think in a philosophical manner, e.g., to 
be careful about defining terms and criticising assumptions. The teacher 
should neither teach a particular creed nor cultivate a mere technical 
accomplishment (as in formal logic), but should try to show how philoso- 
phical problems arise out of the rest of our thinking and how they have 
arisen in the history of philosophy. As regards methods of instruction 
the writer says that he now thinks that there is more to be said for the 
lecture and less for the tutorial system than he did formerly.] Margaret 
MacDonald, G. Ryle, I. Berlin. Symposium: ‘ Induction and Hypo- 
thesis.’ [The first paper objects alike to the rationalist’s claim that causal 
connection is necessary and to the empiricist’s denial that induction can 
ever give knowledge or be more than hypothesis. The latter extreme view 
involves an unnatural use of the words knowledge and hypothesis. The 
question in which Ryle is most interested is how we measure inductive 
evidence and his answer is that the probability of a causal connection grows 
stronger in proportion as the connection is found to be more regular than 
mere numerical odds (mathematical probability) would indicate. He 
admits that if the probability ever passes over into certainty, or knowledge 
in the strict sense, there is a residual problem which he cannot solve. 
Berlin’s paper is a long one: he seems to have had the first paper before 
him but not the second. He agrees with the empiricist’s denial that 
generalising induction ever gives knowledge strictly so called, but insists 
that there is a knowledge of fact by direct acquaintance or inspection, 
which may be either knowledge of particulars or the general knowledge 
which is given by intuitive induction. In the latter part of the paper he 
discusses the uniformity of Nature and takes a view comparable with 
Mill’s about the ultimate basis of induction.] W. G. de Burgh, J. Laird, 
C. A. Campbell.. Symposium: ‘Is there an Absolute Good?’ [De 
Burgh’s view is that ‘“‘ the two concepts, duty and goodness, are for ethics 
ultimate and irreducible.”” Duty is one and unconditional; goods are 
plural and relative. ‘‘ The ethical dualism can only be resolved, if at all, 
on the ground of religion.” Laird does not seem to have taken his con- 
tribution to the discussion very seriously. He agrees with the previous 
writer in thinking that goods are plural and that we cannot, from the 
human point of view, assert that there is a single absolute good. Campbell 
has apparently done his best with the material before him, but it is question- 
able in his case also whether justice is done to the first paper. He has 
some good comments on Laird’s paper, especially in regard to criticisms 
made by the latter on the argument at the beginning of the Ethics. He 
agrees in rejecting the notion of a single absolute good for man. The 
symposium as a whole is disappointing.] A. E. Duncan Jones, A. J. 
Ayer. Symposium: ‘Does Philosophy analyse Common Sense.’ [The 
first writer begins by explaining what philosophical analysis is supposed 
to do, and then discusses (1) difficulties that may be raised about this 
proposed task of philosophical analysis, (2) difficulties which arise on other 
views of analysis. He is unable to come to any clear conclusion, and says 
in fact that a better title for his paper would have been ‘some puzzles 
about analysis’. Ayer is in general agreement with the view of analysis 
taken in the first paper, and does not think the difficulties there discussed 
are formidable, but he qualifies the view in two ways: (1) philosophical 
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analysis is of value for its effect upon us and is called upon to deal with 
common-sense propositions “ which are formulated in such a way that they 
encourage us to draw false inferences, or ask spurious questions, or make 
nonsensical assumptions”, (2) philosophical analysis need not always 
take the form of giving an equivalent translation.] C.D. Broad, H. H. 
Price. ‘The Philosophical Implications of Foreknowledge.’ [Readers 
who may not be prepared to accept the view of Broad and Price that the 
evidence for supernormal cognition is now so strong as to deserve philo- 
sophical consideration may yet be interested in Broad’s careful examina- 
tion of the a priori objections to the possibility of supernormal ‘ precog- 
nition.’ Two of these objections he rejects: he maintains that precog- 
nition does not involve a fatalistic determinism, and against the objection 
that we cannot cognise what does not yet exist be argues that we might 
equally say in regard to memory that we cannot cognise what no longer 
exists—an argument which may not carry conviction. But he admits 
that whereas we can see a possibility of a causal connection between a 
past event and the memory of it, it is very difficult to see how there 
can be any corresponding connection between a future event and the 
precognition of it. He discusses various ways of trying to meet this 
difficulty (including one suggested by himself, which he characterises him- 
self as fantastic, that time may have two dimensions), but he does not claim 
that any of them is at all satisfactory. The discussion between Price and 
Broad may be passed over, since it is concerned mainly with the ‘ fantastic’ 
theory about time.] 


REvvE N&0-ScOLASTIQUE DE PHILOSOPHIE. Tome 40. (Deuxiéme 
série, No. 56.) Nov. 1937. R.Fego. Les Logiques nouvelles des modalités. 
[The first instalment of an exposition and discussion of various modern 
** logics ” which admit other “ truth-values” besides true and false. The 
present article confines itself to a brief sketch of the postulates and primitive 
propositions of the various “logics,” expressed in a notation similar to 
that of Principia Mathematica.] O.Lottin. Le thomisme de Godefroid de 
Fontaines en matiére de libre arbitre. [The contention is that, contrary to 
a commonly received opinion, G. de F. is in principle faithful to St. Thomas 
in his doctrine of freedom of the will, though not a servile follower. The 
apparent differences of emphasis between the two philosophers are explic- 
able when it is considered that the main concern of St. Thomas is to oppose 
the rationalism of the Averroists, that of G. de F. to protest against the 
libertarian exaggerations of Henry of Ghent.] R.de Geradon. Apercu 
sur le réalisme critique américain. [An account of the positions of the 
seven authors of the Essays in Critical Realism of 1920, their divergences 
from their precursors of The New Realism (1912), and from one another, 
and the modification of view exhibited by some of them since 1920.] 
Etudes Critiques. L. de Raemaeker. Métaphysique générale. A. 
Mansion. Chronique de la littérature aristotélique. [Will interest the 
English reader, as containing careful reviews, inter alia of W. D. Ross's 
Physics, and the Oxford translations of the Physics and Analytics. May 
I take the opportunity to inform Mr. Mansion, if he should see these lines, 
that Mr. R. P. Hardie is happily not “late,” as he supposes ?] Reviews of 
Books. J. Doff. Le Congrés Descartes. G. de M. Congrés International 
de Psychologie. Chroniques, etc. 
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X.—NOTES. 
A SET OF INDEPENDENT AXIOMS FOR PROBABILITY. 


From the formal view-point of modern axiomatics! probability can be 
described as a two-termed functor } (i.e., a numerical function of two argu- 
ments which themselves need not have numerical values), the arguments 
being variable or constant names (which can be interpreted, e.g., as names 
of predicates ! or as names of sentences 1 according to the interpretation 
chosen). If it is desired to accept the same rules of substitution and the 
same interpretation for both of the arguments this functor can be denoted 
by 
* P(X, Xe)’ 

which can be read as ‘ the probability of x, with regard to z,’. 

It is desirable to construct a system of axioms 8, in which ‘ p(2,, 2.) ’ 
appears as (undefined) primitive variable 1 and which is constructed in 
such a way that it can be equally interpreted by any of the different 
interpretations, the three most discussed of which are: (1) the classical 
definition * of probability as the ratio of the favourable to the equally 
possible cases, (2) the frequency theory * which defines probability as the 
relative frequency of a certain class of occurrences within a certain other 
class, and (3) the logical theory 4 defining probability as the degree of a 
logical relation between sentences (which equals 1 if 2, is a logical con- 
sequence ! of x,, and which equals 0 if the negation of x, is a logical con- 
sequence of x,). 

In constructing such a system §,, which is able to be interpreted in ac- 
cordance with any of the interpretations mentioned (and with some others 
too), it is advisable to introduce, with the help of a special group of axioms 
(see below, Group A), certain undefined junctions 1 of the arguments, e.g., 
the conjunction (‘ x, and x,’, symbolised here by ‘ 27,’) and the negation 
(‘non-a,’, symbolised by ‘ #,’). Thus we are enabled to express sym- 
bolically an idea like ‘ 2, and not x,’ with the help of ‘~,%,’, and its negation 
by ‘2,z,’. (If (3)—i.e., the logical interpretation—is adopted, ‘2,%,’ 
is to be interpreted as the name of the statement which is the conjunction 
of the statement named ‘2,’ and its negation.) 

Supposing the rules of substitution are suitably formulated it can be 
proved for any 2,, 22, and 23: 


P(X, Xp) = P(X, yy) 


1For the terminology see Carnap, Logical Syntax of Language (1937) ; 
Tarski, Erkenntnis, 5, 175 (1935). 

* See e.g., Levy-Roth, Elements of Probability, 17 (1936). 

° See Popper, Logik der Forschung, 94-153 (1935). 

*See Keynes, A T'reatise on Probability (1921) ; a more exact system has 
been given recently by Mazurkiewicz, C.R. Soc. d. Sc. et de L., Varsovie, 
25, Cl. III (1932); see Tarski, 1. c. 
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Thus the value of p(x,, 2,%,) depends on the one real variable x, only. 
This justifies 1 the following explicit definition of a new one-termed functor 
‘ pa(x,)’, which I may call ‘ absolute probability’ : 


pa(a,) = pry, tt) Df. 


(An example of an interpretation of ‘ pa(x,)’ in the sense of (3), 7.e., the 
logical interpretation, is the concept ‘ logical probability ’ as used by me 
in a previous publication.?) 

Now it is possible to proceed with the whole construction from the 
other end: Instead of introducing ‘ p(x,, 22)’ as primitive concept (primi- 
tive variable) of an axiom system 8, and defining ‘ pa(z,)’ explicitly, we 
can construct another axiom system 8, in which ‘ pa(z,)’ appears as 
(undefined) primitive variable, and proceed to define ‘ p(2,, x2)’ explicitly, 
with the help of ‘ pa(x,)’: 





pa(2x,22) Df 
as 


P(X, 2) = pars) 


The formule adopted in §, as axioms (and Df,) become now theorems 
within §,, i.e., they can be deduced with the help of the new system of 
axioms §,. 

It can be shown that the two methods described—the choice of 8, and 
Df,, or 8, and Df, respectively—are not equally convenient from the view- 
point of formal axiomatics: The second method is superior to the first in 
certain respects, the most important of which is that it is possible to formu- 
late in 8, an Axiom of Uniqueness which is much stronger than the 
corresponding axiom of §, (if the generality of 8, is not restricted). This 
is due to the fact that if pa(x,) = 0, the value of p(2,, 22) becomes in- 
determinate. 

A system of independent axioms, S,, as described above, is here subjoined. 
(It is easy to construct a system S, with the help of it.) Combined with 
definition Df, it is sufficient for the deduction of the mathematical theory 
of probability. The axioms can be comprehended under two groups. 
Group A is formed by the axioms for the junctional operations—con- 
junction and negation—of the argument and is practically an adaptation 
of the system of postulates for the so-called ‘ Algebra of Logic’.? Group 
B gives the axioms peculiar to the measurement of probability. The 
axioms are: 


Group A. (Commutation) Al: pa(x,x.) > pa(ax). 
(Distribution) A2: pa(x[x2%3]) = pa([x,%2][%%s)). 
(Tautology) A3: pa(x,[x,r2]) > pa(z,). 
(Existence) A4: There is at least one x, such that pa(a,) +0. 
Group B. (Monotony) Bl: pa(x,) > pa(x,2). 
(Addition and Lower Limit) B2: (pa{2,%,][2,%,] = pa(x,x2) + pa(a%,). 
(Multiplication and Upper limit) B3: pa(x,[%,%,]) = pa(x,)pa(x,%). 

1See Carnap, l.c., 24. 2See Popper, 1.c., 71, 151. 

3See Huntington, Trans. Amer. Mathem. Soc., 5, 292 (1904), and 
Whitehead-Russell, Principia Mathematica, I, where the five propositions 


22-51, 22-52, 22-68, 24-26, 24-1 correspond to the five Axioms of Group A, 
as given here. 
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The rules 3 of inference and of substitution are the usual ones. 

The proofs of the consistency and independence of 8, and the discussion 
of the different interpretations of S, and S, are to be published in a more 
detailed form, together with the other necessary proofs. 

Karu R. Popper. 

Canterbury University College, 

Christchurch, N.Z. 
November 20, 1937. 


THE SEARCH FOR A MEANING. 


In Dr. Ewing’s note in the January No. of Minp, there is only one error 
of fact for me to correct. The distinction between real and merely ap- 
parent self-contradiction, though useful in some other contexts, has for 
me no bearing on the question whether the Laws of Thought are assertive. 

My view is that these ‘Laws’ may best be taken as tautologous and 
therefore non-assertive ; because when not so taken they are applicable 
only to uncontroversial matter, or to those less controversial questions 
in which no ambiguity has been found by Q. We commonly assume, 
for instance, that on most occasions ‘ A ’ is rightly called so, and that the 
difficulty about ‘A’ changing into ‘B’ may on most occasions be 
ignored. Formal Logic, in which the reasoning begins only after ambi- 
guity is left out of consideration, is designed to guard only against certain 
little verbal oversights which in these times do not lead to any serious 
dispute. In nearly all disputed questions in philosophy, religion, politics 
or economics, ambiguity is the chief source of trouble. 

Self-contradiction, as I view it, is merely a futile kind of diction. It 
offends against the agreed conditions of language, just as a false move 
offends against the rules of chess. Any statement which Q, however 
wrongly, takes to be self-contradictory fails to function as an assertion 
for him. For him it is talk without a meaning. Also I see no reason to 
suppose that the nature of Reality can be affected in any way by our 
attempts to talk about it. Indeed, for all we know, the truth about Reality 
may not be expressible within the strict conditions of human language. 
Language, as we know and use it now, would be eviscerated by blurring 
the sharp distinction between yes and no. The answer ‘ Yes and No’ 
to any question is now intelligible only as a way of complaining that the 
question is ambiguous and therefore devoid of meaning. It seems as 
if physicists are already beginning to meet with this sort of difficulty. 
For instance, the inconsistent accounts of the nature of light, and the 
mysterious jumps of a supposed single electron, are difficult to reconcile 
with the laws of Thought. But we need not assume that never in the 
future will a more flexible form of language be invented. 

In the last few lines of his Note, Dr. Ewing seems to be confusing two 
different purposes, or occasions, of the question how P would verify his 
statement. When Q, by hypothesis, understands quite clearly the meaning 
of a statement—e.g. that a certain horse will win the Derby—he may 
still want to ask about the supposed verification. But then his object 
would be not to find the statement’s intended meaning but to criticise the 
assertion’s truth. He may, for instance, hesitate to agree that dreams are 
a trustworthy source of information about the future. And when the 


1See note 1, p. 275. 
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meaning of a statement is clear, any objection of Q’s to its truth cannot 
help being relevant so long as it answers one of the reasons given as such 
by P. 

yl Ewing notices, rightly, that in my view the nature or quality of 
P’s method of verification does not begin to matter until Q has got the 
intended meaning clear. Till then, all that Q asks about is the verification 
that P thinks sufficient, not what he ought to think. Any defect in P’s 
method of verification becomes important only when Q, having found 
the meaning, is able to criticise relevantly the truth of the assertion. And 
of course I agree that sense experience is not only an incompletely certain 
guide in any kind of question, but that there are some questions—e.g., prob- 
lems of duty—in which it gives us no help at all. 

ALFRED SIDGWICK. 

[Dr. Ewine writes :— 

“The discussion has now diverged from the subject of my article to 
questions of a different kind which would require a lengthy separate treat- 
ment, such as I may perhaps give before very long either in this periodical 
or elsewhere. It seems to me that we see quite clearly that certain pairs 
of characteristics cannot both belong to anything because they are incom- 
patible, and not merely that the rules of language forbid our asserting them 
of the same thing. On the general issue I am very glad to see that Mr. 
Sidgwick evidently regards the verification principle only as an illumin- 
ating method to be followed sometimes in discovering the meaning of a 
statement and admits that verification need not be by sense-experience. 
Understood in this way I have no quarrel with the principle, but I must 
add the warning that it is extremely easy to say that the verification 
principle only means this and yet in practice to fall into the way of talking 
and thinking as if it were a great deal more, 7.e., a dogmatic principle which 
equates meaning with verification by sense-experience. At least that 
is what most of its advocates seem to me to do, even if, when pressed, 
they say that it is merely a method for employment with regard to a 
certain limited number of problems or a recommendation as to the use of 
language. But I trust this last sentence does not apply to Mr. Sidgwick.”] 


BACK NUMBERS OF “MIND.” 


A complete series of Minp from 1892 to 1931 (inclusive), well bound 
in box calf, is for sale. Price £30. Apply to Mrs. L. G., c/o The Editor, 
86 Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 


LETTERS OF DR. F. C. S. SCHILLER. 
Dr. G. E. Moors, Eprror or ‘“ Minp”’. 


My Dear Dr. Moors, 

Acceding to the request of many of the friends of the late F. C. 8. 
Schiller, I am contemplating a Volume of Letters. While he spoke of 
this with me, he felt that few would be interested ; but the charm of his 
style, and the vigour of his pen, as well as the questions that come up for 
discussion and the friends to whom he wrote—all make such a volume seem 
imperative as well as desirable. I wonder if those of your readers who 
are willing will send me such of his letters as they may be able to. I 
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will take the greatest possible care of them, and copy them off at once 
and return them, unless requested not to. 
Very sincerely, 
Louise 8S. ScHILLER (Mrs. F. C. S.). 
3710 Globe Avenue, 
Los Angeles, California. 


MIND ASSOCIATION: ANNUAL MEETING AND JOINT 
SESSION WITH THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Mind Association will be held this year at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, on Friday, 8th July, at 5 p.m. 

It will be followed by a Joint Session with the Aristotelian Society, for 
which the following arrangements have been made :— 


Fripay, JULY 8TH. 
At 8 p.m. Chairman: Bertrand Russell. 
Address by Professor H. A. Prichard. 


SaTURDAY, JULY 9TH. 
At 10a.m. Chairman: Professor G. E. Moore. 
“The Relevance of Psychology to Logic.” Mr. R. B. Braith- 
waite, Bertrand Russell, Dr. Friedrich Waismann. 
At 8 p.m. Chairman: Professor H. A. Prichard. 
“What is Action?” Professor J. Macmurray, Mr. C. A. Mace, 
Dr. A. C. Ewing. 


Sunpay, JuLty 10TH. 
At 10am. Chairman: Professor L. 8. Stebbing. 
“Primary Qualities and the Concept of Measurement.” Mr. 
N. R. Campbell, Mr. Max Black. 
At 8 p.m. Chairman: Sir W. D. Ross. 
“Ts Ethical Value Necessarily Relative?” Dr Hilda Oakeley, 
Mr. H. B. Acton, Mrs. Helen Knight. 


Accommodation will be provided in Queen’s College. 

The inclusive charge for board and lodging from Friday afternoon till 
Monday morning will be 37s. 6d. For part-time accommodation the charges 
will be: Breakfast, 2s.; Lunch, 2s. 6d.; Tea, 1s.; Dinner, 4s. 6d. 
(including coffee and lemonade for evening meeting). 

There will be a charge of 10s. as a Registration Fee for Membership 
of the Joint Session. The papers will be published by the Aristotelian 
Society as a Supplementary Volume, which will be sent free of charge 
to all who have paid the Registration Fee. It is hoped that it will be 
ready in time to be distributed before the opening of the Joint Session. 

In order to facilitate the making of arrangements, it is requested that 
applications for membership and accommodation should be made as 
early as possible. Payment of the Registration Fee and of the charge 
for accommodation should accompany applications, which should be made 
to:— 

A. D. Woozley, Esq., 
The Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 
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MIND ASSOCIATION. 


Those who wish to join the Association should communicate with the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. C. Kneale, Exeter College, Oxford ; or with the 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. J. I. McKie, Brasenose College, Oxford, to whom the 
yearly subscription of sixteen shillings should be paid. Cheques should 
be made payable to the Mind Association, Westminster Bank, Oxford. 
Members may pay a Life Composition of £12 instead of the annual 
subscription. 

In return for their subscriptions members receive MIND gratis and post 
free, and (if of 3 years’ standing) are entitled to buy back numbers both of 
the Old and New Series at half-price. 


ABERDEEN ; 
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